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THE DBEAM OF A LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Mr. Meredith was a man of many friends 

and many occupations. There seemed to be 

no one of whom he did not know something, 

no subject on which he was not perfectly 
well informed, and no circle in which he did 

not move, or, at all eyents, had not some 

relations. 

His marriage with Lady Fanny Douglas 
had greatly increased and raised the sphere 
of his intelligence, yet he always appeared 
quite at home in the higher circle to which 
his alliance with her had placed him, and 
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2 THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 

took, with quiet dignity, the precedence and 
position to which great wealth entitles 
people. 

To no better person could Lady Fanny 
have named her wish of doing something or 
getting something for Peyton Tremlett. All- 
powerful money had placed in Mr. Meredith^s 
power, for many a long year, the privilege of 
obliging friends innumerable, both high and 
low, aristocratic and democratic, diplomatic 
and mercantile ; consequently, whenever, by 
some rare chance, he found it worth his while 
to ask a favour, he was not a man likely to 
be refused. 

For his wife to ask him one was something 
quite new, and his curiosity was excited as to 
what possible interest she could have in 
Peyton Tremlett. 

" A man I don't particularly admire," he 
had at first said, and then he was sorry for 
the words, because a suspicion came across 
him immediately after, that Lady Fanny was 
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pleading for a member of the family from 
which, perhaps, her brother was meditating 
taking a wife. 

So well had Lady Fanny kept her friend's 
secret! Yet when her husband expressed 
his surprise at her anxiety, she was half 
sorry she was not allowed to betray it even 
to him, since she felt her cheeks glow 
as he fixed his calm, open gaze upon 
her. 

"Why don't you like him?'* said she, 
anxious for the sentiments of one whose 
opinion she valued. 

" A piece of injustice on my part," re- 
turned her husband, " for which he can only 
have his own manner and appearance to thank, 
since my acquaintance with him is of the very 
slightest description. But he is not a very 
taking person, is he ? '* 

" Good looking, surely," evaded Lady 
Fanny. 

" Ah ! of that I am but little judge. I 
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4 THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 

neyer looked at him half a dozen times. But 
what is it he wants ?" 

" Nothing. He asks for nothing, but he is 
slaying hard at a laborious profession, in 
which he may pass the best years of his life 
without realizing sufficient to to......" 

" Does he want a place under govern- 
ment?" 

" Anything, with a good salary.*' 

" In this country, or abroad ?" 

" I don't know. I think it is the income 
which is the object. You see he is now nearly 
eight and twenty, and he has only four hun- 
dred a year, though they say he is now 
beginning to make more; still it is tedious 
work ; how can a man marry on four hundred 
a year?" 

Mr. Meredith's eyebrows were up in the 
air in a moment. Lady Fanny, in the 
warmth of her advocacy, had betrayed more 
than she had intended, and his short laugh 
recalled her to herself. 
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" Sly fox !'* he exclaimed, " so that is the 
secret of all yonr able diplomacy ! a case of 
match-making, my Lady Fanny ! and am I 
to aid and abet without even the poor satis- 
faction of knowing in whose behalf I agitate?'* 

^'It is not my secret/' smiled the young 
wife, ** or you would have been in possession 
of it long ago/* 

" I am sorry it is a secret at all," was Mn 
Meredith's reply, " for, to my mind, a secret 

always carries its curse about with it." 

« 

Mr. Meredith was a plain-spokeA man« 
He had no fair and specious words in which 
to clothe the truths he uttered. Whatever 
he thought right, and whatever was upper- 
most in his thoughts, came out bluntly and 
fearlessly, and the sentiment just expressed 
sank deep into Lady Fanny's heart. She 
thought it over and over again, and still she 
came back to her husband's way of looking 
upon it, and felt he was right. Yet her word 
was pledged, and she must go on. 
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" If it were but known to her mother," 
thought she, ^^ I should not care so much. 
A secret from the world is nothing, but a 
secret from her mother is serious; she has 
herself often said she felt as if no blessing 
hung over this engagement, and she speaks 
truly ; and if no blessing, what then ?" 

Thus opened Helen's second season, and as 
day after day, and week after week, rolled 
on, she led the gay and artificial life of a girl 
"in good society," which means that she 
went everywhere where it was worth while 
going, and met everybody who was worth 
meeting, day after day, and night after night* 

And the roses faded from Helen Vavasour's 
cheek, and a settled sadness seemed to weigh 
the heavy lids down over those once laughing 
eyes, and all the world noticed the change 
— except her mother ! 

Mrs. Vavasour was determined to shut her 
eyes, and shut them she did. She had her 
suspicions^ but as the object of them never 
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intruded himself on her notice again, she 
kept them to herself. Her great hope was, 
that before the end of the season, Helen 
would so far compromise herself by permit- 
ting (as she did) the constant attentions and 
attendance of Colonel Audlej, that when he 
proposed, she would find herself either com- 
pelled to accept him, or else procure for all 
future seasons the unenviable reputation of a 
jilt, a character which Mrs. Vavasour knew 
she held in utter dread and abhorrence* 

The defalcation of Lord Douglas was a 
mystery which Mrs. Vavasour had attempted 
in vain to fathom, and she had just become 
callous as to what his intentions might in 
reality be^ since Helen was still surrounded 
by numerous eligibles who, though his in- 
feriors in rank^ were equals and even superiors 
in fortune — the Clan-Douglas's being poor — 
when one morning, before the usual hour for 
visitors, Lady Clan- Douglas was announced. 

An exertion so unusual on the part of one 
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who seldom exerted herself for anyone or 
anything, prepared Mrs. Yavasoar for some 
unexpected annoancement ; indeed, no sooner 
did her eyes rest on the countenance of her 
gaest, generally so calm that it seemed as if 
Time itself could plant no wrinkle there, 
than she saw she was not only nervous but 
agitated. 

Their conference was long and uninter- 
rupted, for almost the first words Lady Clan- 
Douglas had said were, " Do not admit any 
Tisitors, my dear Mrs. Vavasour, for I want 
to speak to you alone.*' 

Helen was occupied with her drawing- 
mistress, and safe for an hour, and even she» 
when emancipated, did not intrude on the 
tite-ct'tite^ having been told that Mrs. Va- 
vasour had said, " Not at Home,'* until Lady 
Clan-Douglas was gone. 

Helen was a girl of many resources. From 
one occupation she went on to another, and 
her mind dwelt on eaeh in turn, without a 
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thought of any impending evil, when sud- 
denly the door opened and her mother 
entered. Helen, deep in her studies, looked 
up with a sort of soared expression, struck 
at once with the singular circumstance 
of Mrs, Vavasour's seeking her in her own 
sitting room, instead of sending for her, 
according to her usual habit, to the drawing- 
room. 

In a moment the subject and cause of her 
visit was opened. 

**You look surprised,^ Helen. You will 
look more so soon. Who do you think has 
just left the house ?" 

" Lady Clan-Douglas," said Helen, timidly, 
*' for I was coming down, and asked first if 
you were alone." 

" Lady Clan-Douglas ; and a pretty piece 
of news she brought me. Can you guess ?" 

Helen's cheeks burnt like fire. The ques- 
tion was not asked in the half-playful tone 
with which, on a similar occasion some time 
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before, Mrs. Vavasour had addressed her 
daughter ; but in a voice of such stern dis- 
pleasure, a look of such angry indignation, 
that Helen, conscience-stricken, felt as if 
some dreadful announcement were about to 
be made. 

She could not speak — she felt as if words 
would only make matters worse — so with 
crimson cheeks, and parted lips, she waited 
and listened. 

" You do guess, no doubt," continued her 
mother, "and perhaps, though I have not 
been allowed to be in your counsels, you have 
known it all along. I can only say / am 
taken most completely by surprise, and I do 
not know which most to condemn, the dupli- 
city of your friend, or your own reckless 
conduct." 

" My friend ?" echoed Helen, faintly, dread- 
ing she knew not what ; " not Fanny Mere- 
dith?" 

"Lady Fanny! what do you mean? you 
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know perfectly to whom I allude. Your 
friend, whose deyotion and constant running 
after you for the last year, you have no 
doubt taken as a compliment to yourself, 
whilst on her part it was nothing but a most 
determined — and, I grieve to say, successful 
— ^plot to rob you of one whose attentions 
were sanctioned by your mother and all your 
best friends, and whom you have thus want 
tonly and most undutifuUy allowed, and even 
encouraged^ to slip through your hand — ^your 
friend, Eva Tremlett " — ^Mrs. Vavasour hated 
the name to that degree that she could not 
pronounce it without an intonation of wither- 
ing scorn — "is engaged to be married to 
Lord Douglas " 

Helen started up and clasped her hands 
with an impulse of delight which she could 
not control, thereby increasing the anger of 
Mrs. Vavasour fiftyfold. 

" Eva to be Lady Douglas !" cried the 
young girl in her ecstacy; "oh! mamma. 
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surely you are not sorry at such a piece of 
good fortune for her ?*' 

" That girl — whom I permitted to be on 
those intimate terms with you, because I 
thought you required a companion of your 
own age — that girl, to whom I have been like 
a mother," continued Mrs. Vavasour, rapidly, 
*' to think that she should thus have deceived 
mCy and imposed upon you /" 

" Oh ! no ! indeed — indeed not !" exclaimed 
Helen, "she never deceived or imposed upon 
me, mamma, I assure you, for I have always 
observed how carefully she has tried to keep 
in the back ground, whenever she and I have 
both been in company with Lord Douglas at 
the same time." 

" So it appears," retorted Mrs. Vava- 
sour, "and her well-acted show of reserve 
has brought him to her feet, whilst youy 
Helen " 

" Mamma, they had been staying in a 
country house together — they have had 
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opportanities of becoming acquainted quite 
independent of us !" 

^' Your opportunities have been as good, 
and even better, yet how have you employed 
them? by allowing the best matches of the 
season to appear attracted by you, and 
then pass you by! And I, who have so 
slaved for your advantage and advancement 
— ^who have lived but for you — ^who have 
actually shunned these people as not suBSci- 
ently eligible for my London circle, though 
as country neighbours I have been obliged to 
keep them up in a degree — to think that the 
daughter must insinuate herself so artfully 
into your affections......" 

"Oh! mamma!" 

" And then gain her point with flying 
colours, and leave you as Miss Vavasour, 
whilst she takes the position that might have 
been yours, of the future Duchess of Pe- 
verell ! " 

Exhausted by the intensity of her vexation 
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and indignation, and completely overcome by 
the mortification of what she considered a I 

disgraceful defeat, Mrs. Vavasour threw her- 
self suddenly into a chair, and actually burst 
into tears. 

The anger of her mother had terrified 
Helen ; it was the first time in her whole life 

-^ I 

that she had ever experienced such wrath, or 
heard such reproaches, but when it turned to 
grief, she was cut to the heart. 

Yet what could she say ? She could not 
implore pardon — she had not been the cause 
of this great offence, at least not the imme' 
diate, though perhaps the remote cause. 
Neither could she venture to defend her 
friend, because her mother was not at that 
moment in a frame of mind to listen to a 
word in her favour. So she sat in silence, 
with a full heart, and a countenance expres- 
sive of many conflicting emotions, until, 
recovering herself by an effort, Mrs. Vavasour 
returned to the charge. 
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" If," she exclaimed, " yon had only given 
me the power to say yon had refused him, it 
would have been better than the case as it 
now stands, but I haye not even that poor 
advantap^e. That girl, without an accomplish- 
ment, and without attractions, has eclipsed 
you without difficulty ! just as Lady Fanny- 
plain and poor as she is — carried off Mr. 
Meredith, with you actually in the field with 
her ; and so I suppose it is to go on to the 
end of the chapter, and you will be left on 
my hands to take anything that offers when 
all the best chances have been appropriated 
by your friends !" 

'^ Oh, mamma," said Helen, the tears now 
streaming down her face, ** how little I 
thought you were so anxious to get rid 
of me !" 

" Heaven forbid !" rejoined her mother ; 
** but to do well for you in the world is not 
wishing to get rid of you." 

**But I never could have married Lord 
Douglas, mamma," said Helen. 
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" Why not ?" exclaimed Mrs. Vavasour 
sharply. 

"I did not like him enough," was the 
simple reply. 

Mrs. Vavasour's anger was again aroused, 
and she expressed her sentiments on such 
folly in no measured terms. Again Helen 
cowered beneath her wrath. 

"I tell you what it is," exclaimed her 
mother at last, " / see^ though you do your 
best to blind me. You have got some 
romantic nonsense in your head, and the 
sooner you dismiss it from your thoughts 
the better. I am not going to allow you to 
throw away the best years of your life in 
idle rfr^ams— dreams which can never be 
realized. I hope your own sense of dignity 
will teach you to check any inclinations of 
that kind, for I shall consider it my duty as 
a mother most strenuously to guard you in 
future from all unsuitable alliances, and 
should I be unable to prevent unwelcome 
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attentions, I can at all events give tbem my 

nnqualified disapprobation , and so — ^I trost— 

in a measure repair the injury you have 

already done your prospects. I hope, Helen, 

that you understand me, and remember that 

I am not going to allow another brilliant 

chance to slip, like this, completely out of 

your hands." 

Poor Helen. She did indeed understand, 

and down sank her heart and spirits as she 

sobbed over the happy fates of her two 

friends. 

" They cared for no one else !" thought 

she, with very natural bitterness and grief; 

^^ it was no sacrifice to them to accept these 

great matches, whilst I, alas ! cannot bring 

my mind even to tolerate attentions I can 

never recompense. Mamma talks of idle 

dreams — she must know or suspect the truth. 

But I have no idle dreams; I have but one 

dream, and it will be the dream of my life — 

just as he himself said !" 
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So the consequence of Lady Fanny's mar- 
riage, and Eva's engagement, was only to 
make Helen feel more constant than ever to 
her own choice, and more devoted, heart and 
soul, to the much maligned Peyton Tremlett. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The news of Miss Tremlett's intended mar- 
riage to the grandson of the stately old 
Duchess of Peverell, made a great sensation 
in every circle, and it formed the leading 
topic of all the morning visits. 

The Clan-Douglas family, anxious only for 
the happiness of their son, welcomed the 
young lady with very fair cordiality, but even 
they could not help hinting that they could 
have wished his choice had been of more dis- 
tinguished rank. 

"I have not a word to say against the 
young lady," said his father, " but I cannot 
help feeling that Douglas is a match for any 
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lady in the land, therefore we certainly had 
expected his wife's birth to be equal to his 
own — unless indeed he had married a beauty, 
like that lovely Helen Vavasour." 

" Ah," remarked Lady Clan-Douglas, " he 
gave way to Colonel Audley there^ otherwise 
that really might have happened." 

The Duchess heard the intelligence with 
the same imperturbable composure with 
which she listened to even the most startling 
news of the day, and it was not until after 
her first interview with Eva as the future 
Lady Douglas, that she made any particular 
observations on it. Then, however, she spoke 
with some little pique. 

*^ I dare say the family are all very well — 
respectable and so forth, and the father 
member for his own county — but I confess I 
expected that the young lady would appear 
a little more elated at her singular good for- 
tune." 

This remark was made to Helen, who 
answered. 
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Ah, dear Duchess, when yoa know Eva 
better, yoa will see that that placidity is con- 
stitutional. You cannot ruffle £?a*s temper ; 
she is 4iot such a racket as I am, though I 
am her. friend." 

The Duchess passed her hand over Helen's 
sunny hair. 

"And yet, my child," said she, "I had 
rather have gone out of the world thinking 
that the strawberry leaves were to have been 
round these fair brows of yours than hers, 
could I have had my will and choice." 

"Ah, believe me," exclaimed Helen warmly, 
" she is more worthy of them than I." 

" I hope she does not think so," said the 
Duchess; "but such perfect self-possession 
in so young a person is not pleasing, to say 
the least of it»«-particularly when my grand- 
son might have aspired to the hand of a 
foreign princess had he pleased, and met a 
welcome too." 

" When people are in love with each 
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Other," said the girl of eighteen summers, 
timidly ; " they do not think of the distinc- 
tions of rank and fortune." 

The Duchess pinched Helen's crimson 
cheek. 

" What do you know about it, child?" said 
she, tartly ; " love is all stuff. Don't have 
anything to do with it." 

And the next time Lady Fanny Meredith 
called, the old lady said, *^ I have made a 
discovery. Helen Vavasour has lost her 
heart. I suspected it when she first came to 
town, by her altered appearance and her woe- 
begone face, and it is to one of those Trem- 
lett young men. I wish we had never known 
one of them." 

It was evident enough that the Duchess 
was not pleased, that Lord and Lady Clan- 
Douglas were not delighted, and that Lady 
Fanny Meredith was keenly disappointed. 
She had always felt a little sort of jealousy 
even in the affair between Helen and Peyton 
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Tremlett, on her brother's account, and now 
that one of the family had appropriated that 
faultless brother, and accepted him with such 
matter-of-fact composure, she was, as I said, 
disappointed; to use her own phrase in 
confidence to her husband, she was "dis- 
gusted." 

Last on the list came the Comptons ; their 
state of elation and ecstacy was something 
amusing, because people could not quite see, 
at the moment, what right they had to be so 
extremely pleased ; what was ' it to them ? 
but they ran about eyerywhere and told 
everybody, and Eva — " dear Eva," as she 
suddenly became — was extolled to the skies. 
Even Mrs. Vavasour's house was not exempt 
from their incursions. Though they knew 
that their exclusive aunt had the greatest 
horror of people " dropping in " at all sorts 
of odd hours, on this felicitous .occasion they 
succeeded, after numerous attempts, in making 
their way in one evening, all " en grande 
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tenue'* on their way to a party at Mrs. 
Tremlett's. 

" Surely you were asked too ?" was their 
first exclamation when, instead of finding 
Helen in some provokingly beautiful toilette, 
she was sitting quietly reading, in a high 
white muslin dress, and not a sign of intended 
dissipation in her air of indolent serenity. 

Her mother answered for her. ** Helen 
has had a head-ache all day," said she, ** and 
having been at a morning party until seven 
o'clock, I thought it better she should remain 
at home this evening, so have sent Mrs. 
Tremlett an excuse.** 

" I wonder at that !" cried Rose Compton 
— ^whom Mrs. Vavasour always considered a 
most objectionable girl, and dreaded accord- 
ingly — ** because this is the first appearance 
of Eva and Lord Douglas in company as an 
engaged couple." 

" We have met them several times at his 
mother's," said Mrs. Vavasour coldly. 
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Ah, but this is just a select party of 
intimates, especially to introduce them to 
Mrs. Tremlett's family and friends." 

^* We cannot quite call ourselyes Mrs. 
Tremlett's intimates/' returned her aunt, with 
a smile which rather daunted Miss Rose, 
^* but as we certainly may lay claim to that 
title in the Clan-Douglas circle, I suppose it 
will do as well.** 

Mrs. Vavasour had the most difficult part 
to play of all the performers on this per- 
plexing stage of worldly life. 

The Duchess was offended at this match ; 
that was natural enough. The Clan-Douglas's 
were vexed ; that was to be expected. Lady 
Fanny was disappointed; no wonder: and 
the Comptons were enchanted, the reason of 
which will be shown. But Mrs. Vavasour 
was offended, vexed, disappointed, and enraged 
into the bargain ; and yet, for her own credit's 
sake, was obliged to conceal every single one 
of these feelings, and even to carry out with 
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her into society the smiling faoe and bland 
congratulations which the occasion required ! 
Nay, worse still, she had also to carry about 
with her that beautiful young girl whose me- 
lancholy eitpression of countenance gave rise 
to all sorts of misrepresentations, and whose 
cheek 



** pale and thinner, 
than should be for one so young, 



» 



made people whisper amongst themselves what 
a gay Lothario was Lord Douglas, and what 
an ungrateful and unprincipled wretch was the 
victorious Eva Tremlett ! 

No wonder, then, that this marriage was a 
very sore subject with Mrs. Vavasour, and a 
very diflScult one to treat, for it met her at 
every corner, in the shape of petty vexations 
innumerable. 

La Folic, her own pet dressmaker, had the 
order for the trousseau : this was a great 
grievance. Her jeweller, who had reset all 
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the Vavasour jewels, apologised one morning 
for the bare appearance of his glass cases : he 
had sent everything to Lord Douglas, who 
was going to be married. 

Helen saw how irritating was all this to 
her mother, and it made her still more mi- 
serable. Her only comfort was, that they 
very rarely encountered any of the Tremlett 
family excepting Eva, and that was at the 
Clan-Douglas's, where Mrs. Vavasour was 
rather glad that people should see the un- 
embarrassed, sisterly manner in which Helen 
treated the intended bridegroom. 

But the Comptons knew nothing of what 
passed in that circle. They only saw what 
lay on the surface of society, and they gos- 
sipped and chattered until Mrs. Vavasour was 
nearly delirious. 

Their forcible entrance on this particular 
evening of which we are writing, she consi- 
dered an excessive impertinence, because it 
was taking her by storm when she had 

C 2 
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not been prepared with a '^ Not at 
Home ! " 

Blanche and Rose Compton took chairs on 
each side of Helen. Their mother placed 
herself jast out of hearing, close to her sister^ 
and began whispering; whilst to every whisper 
Mrs- Vavasour returned an answer, which was 
audible all over the room — ^thus skilfully inti- 
mating that she did not intend to hold any 
confidential conversations. 

At last Mrs. Compton — relations, like the 
notes of interrogation of old, being privileged 
to ask all sorts of impertinent questions — 
Mrs. Compton put a query which it was im- 
possible for Mrs. Vavasour to answer A haute 
voix. 

With her elbow quite in her sister's lap, 
and her face peering upwards within an inch 
of her sister's smooth, pale cheek, she whis- 
pered — 

" Helen looks very ill — quite a wreck— do 
you think she feels this marriage ? " 
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Mrs. Yavasoar flashed up in a moment. 

^* Feek it ? *• she echoed, " what can you 
mean ? '• 

^^ Frets about it, I mean ; because people 
say she does, and I don't like hearing that of 
my own niece, so I made up my mind to ask 
you the first opportunity, did Lord Douglas 
ever propose to her? and did she refuse 
him?" 

Surely never was woman so sorely tempted 
to tell a fib than Mrs. Vavasour at that crisis ! 
She felt it was the turning point of Helen's 
position, yet to venture to assert that he had 
been refused was more than even she could 
dare. Something else must be thought of. 
Happily, there are such things as evasions 
and insinuations, and, with an inward gasp, 
she availed herself of one. 

^' I think," ^aid she, with forced calmness, 
" that once before when you asked me some- 
thing of this kind, I told you, my dear sister, 
that I am not in the habit of publishing to 
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the world, or even to my own family, little 
contretemps such as those to which you allude ; 
but I may, on this particular occasion, depart 
a little from my rule — merely for your satis- 
faction — and just say " 

** Yes ? " Mrs. Compton was all attention. 

^^ That the reason Helen is not now stand- 
ing in Miss Tremlett's place is not the fault 
of Lord Douglas ! " 

Mrs. Compton seemed struck dumb for some 
seconds. She could not doubt her sister's 
word, yet it appeared too incomprehensible, 
too romantic, to be true. But with the ready 
wit, however, of the mother of many daughters, 
she soon recovered herself. 

" Then, my dear," she exclaimed, " I can 
gee what it all means. No girl in her senses 
-would be so mad as to refuse Lord Douglas, 
unless she had some other attachment ; and I 
only hope and trust, for your sake, that it is 
some one whom you approve, for everybody 
is noticing Helen, and at her age — as you 
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mast know*— it is a sad thing for a yoong girl 
to fade and go off like this.'' And she gave 
her head a little toss in the direction where 
Helen, constrained and ill at ease, was 
parrying the attacks of her yiyacious 
cousins. 

Most ohjeotionahle as this inference was, 
Mrs. Vavasour would not deny it ; she thought 
it was a better story for the ear of the world 
that Helen had some other attachment, than 
that people should say Lord Douglas had never 
proposed to her; and as Mrs. Compton's 
version was, on the whole, as good an one as 
might be found, the mother closed her lips 
in silence, and declined saying another 
word. 

Mrs. Compton went away with the im- 
pression that Helen was the most foolish and 
wilful of her sex. . 

** It is just as I thought," said she to her 
daughters, " Your aunt will never do anything 
with that girl. It is a case of the black wax 
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doll over again ; and although I did not dare 
to mention Peyton Tremlett, still I think I 
said enough, and I am almost sure your aunt 
is aware of the state of things. Depend upon 
it that Helen never would have refused, first 
Colonel Audley and now Lord Douglas, unless 
she had made up her mind about some one 
else ! '* 

But the Miss Comptons did not believe 
that Helen had refused Lord Douglas. Of 
course, it was a question they could not ask 
in any other quarter, so they must take it for 
granted it was so ; but in their hearts, being 
sharp girls, they did not believe it. 

So they went on to the party at Mrs. 
Tremlett's, having left behind them most un- 
comfortable impressions. Mrs. Compton's 
remarks had not sweetened Mrs. Vavasour's 
temper towards Helen, who felt it, and, con- 
sequently, relapsed into a painful silence, 
occupied by thoughts which were still more 
painful* 
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Not going to Mrs. Tremlett's that evening 
had been a bitter disappointment to her. She 
knew that the following day Peyton was going 
on the circuit, and by the time he came back 
they would probably have left town. She 
had so reckoned on that evening ! So hoped 
for one little word to raise her drooping 
spirits, and re-assure her of his unaltered 
feelings : one word, almost one look, would 
have been sufficient — ^yet it was denied her ! 
That her cousins, too, should have come in on 
their way, radiant with all their pleasurable 
anticipations, was an aggravation of disap- 
pointment keenly trying to a young girl just 
entering life. In this she had no one to 
sympathise with her — ^least of all her mother; 
for she also was labouring under disappoint- 
ment of a very mortifying nature, and was 
inclined to have but little mercy on one whom 
she considered as wantonly throwing away 
her advantages and destroying her pros- 
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That Peyton Tremlett was the delinquent, 
Mrs. Vavasour had now but little doubt. 
How they had ever found opportunities 
enough for an acquaintance, so carefully 
watched, to grow into an attachment, was 
beyond her comprehension, but that it was 
so she had no doubt, and with serious energy 
she now set herself to work to put an end to 
both rumour and reality. 

The Miss Comptons, meanwhile, went on 
to their party, and were in the very height of 
it whilst Helen's aching head lay sleepless on 
her pillow. They heard Helen's absence re- 
gretted on all sides, and they set diligently to 
work to watch Peyton Tremlett. 

Apparently gayest of the gay, he devoted 
himself to Rose Compton almost as soon as 
she entered the room, and from her learnt all 
the little gossip she had brought straight from 
Tilney Street. 

" A quiet evening at home must be quite 
an unprecedented treat for Mrs. and Miss 
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Vavasour," said he rather bitterly, and the 
answer Rose returned was not calculated to 
mollify him. 

"Yes," she said, "particularly as there 
is nothing the matter with Helen." 

" I never thought there was," he returned ; 
" but I suppose these excuses are not called 
by any opprobrious name in the dictionary of 
society." 

Then the cloud passed off, and everything 
went on just as if no sad heart lay beating 
in solitude in the home where the lights 
had all been extinguished early in the 
evening. 

The party was what was called a " good 
one." Lord and Lady Clan-Douglas looked 
in for half an hour. The latter sat glittering 
in a corner, having put on all her diamonds 
as a compliment; and the former made the 
tour of the room twice, as in duty bound, 
and then they went away. 

Lady Fanny Meredith came very late. 
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from another party, and then, finding 
everyone departing, she jost showed herself, 
and departed too, and then it was all 
over. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

But that party at Mrs. Tremlett's, common- 
place as it was, was prodnctiye of interestiDg 
events to many of those who composed it. 

Two days afterwards, Mrs. Compton wrote 
Mrs. Vavasour a little note. 

^^Mt Dear Sister — You are so much 
engaged that I really must ask you to say 
when I may call and have a chat with you, as 
I have something particular to say. 
*^ Your affectionate sister, 

" Ellen Compton." 
When Mrs. Compton had ^^ something par- 
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ticular " to say, Mrs. Vavasour knew of old that 
it was generally something disagreeable or an- 
noying, yet an interview asked in those terms 
could not be refused. 

" I hardly know what morning to name," 
said the worried mother to her daughter, "for 
your aunt really does manage always to come 
at such very inconvenient moments, that if I 
appoint twelve o'clock any morning she 
likes, she will take it as a precedent, and be 
coming continually at that hour." 

Now Helen had no great objection to these 
visits from her aunt Compton. She generally 
came laden with a quantity of news, and 
almost always brought one of her daughters — 
most frequently Rose — from whom Helen 
heard much which she could hear from no one 
else. Rose was her link to that fragile chain 
which bound her destiny to that of Peyton 
Tremlett. Consequently she was not likely 
to place obstacles in the way of her coming, 
particularly on the present occasion, when 
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she was in a fever of anxiety to gather all 
that had passed at the ball. 

Lady Fanny had been able to tell her 
nothing. 

" It was past one o'clock before I could get 
there," said she, ** and then mamma was jnst 
coming away, and I knew so few people that I 
merely talked a little to Eva, and made my 
escape." 

" You did not see Peyton ?" 

'^ I saw him, but no more, for he was in a 
quadrille." 

" Could you see his partner ?" 

" It was your cousin, Rose Compton." 

Lady Fanny never laughed at Helen for all 
these anxious questionings. Though she bad 
never felt anything like it herself, she could 
sympathise with that young girl's feelings, 
because she was sure a cheek would not grow 
so thin, nor a lip so pale, unless some great 
mental suffering were at work. 

But to return to Mrs. Compton.. Mrs. 
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Vavasour's first impulse was to volunteer a 
visit to hevy but this Helen did not ad« 
vocate. 

*' She will not accept the proposal, mamma, 
because her drawing-room is always so full of 
the girls' friends. She evidently wants you 
to herself." 

''Then the sooner she comes the better," 
said Mrs« Vavasour, and she appointed any 
morning at twelve. 

This discussion took place at the breakfast 
table, about ten o'clock, but no sooner had 
the clock struck twelve than there came a 
knock at the door, which Mrs. Vavasour 
recognised as that of her sister, and the next 
moment Mrs. Gompton and Rose were in the 
room. 

"Punctuality is a great virtue," smiled 
Mrs. Vavasour, straightway arming herself 
for whatever she might have to endure, '' and 
I am all anxiety to know what your ' some- 
thing particular ' may be. I suppose Helen 
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and Rose are not to be admitted into the 
counsels ?" 

" Oh ! dear, yes !" exclaimed Mrs. Comp* 
ton, " Rose knows it, and Helen, of course, 
would like to hear what has given us all a 
great surprise, and a great deal of happiness. 
We are going to have a wedding in our little 
circle at home ** 

A wedding was becoming a tender point 
with Mrs. Vavasour. It irritated her to hear 
of one at the present time, and her lip 
trembled whilst it framed congratulations, 
but Mrs. Compton was in a flutter of ma- 
ternal satisfaction and saw nothing but her 
sister's stereotyped smile, and Helen's wide 
eyes of astonishment. 

" I dare say you are surprised, my dear," 
she continued, addressing Helen, '^for I 
never was less prepared for anything in my 
life ; neither, I believe, was Blanche." 

" Blanche? is it Blanche?" cried Helen. 

"You thought it must be me," laughed 
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Rose, '^but I am not the happy woman* 
My turn is to come next. It is Blanche who 
has taken the lead.'' 

"Yes," pursued Mrs. Compton, rapidly, 
" Blanche has been looking very well this 
season, and I declare she looks younger than 
Rose, as I often tell her, because she is such 
a composed creature; she never frets or 
worries about anything, and she is one of 
those who keep to the good old maxim of 
* early to bed and early to rise,* so Rose 
would do well now to follow her ex- 
ample " 

"Only the chief actor is wanting in the 
drama," said Miss Rose, pertly. 

" I don't know that," returned her mother, 
"for who would have thought a week ago 
that I should be in this house this morning, 
announcing the marriage of Blanche ?" 

" But all this time," said Mrs. Vavasour, 
calmly, " we are not favoured with the name 
of the gentleman." 
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She had armed and nerved herself now to 
anything. Had her sister pronounced even 
the name of Colonel Audley, she was pre- 
pared not to start. Bat it was not quite so 
bad as that, yet both mother and daughter 
did assuredly start when the real name tran- 
spired. 

" It is Mr. Tremlett !" said Mrs. Compton 
and Rose in one voice ; and then the former 
went on to explain : " it is the eldest son, my 
dear, not your friend Peyton" — Rose gave 
her mother an imperceptible nudge, which 
made her hurry on incoherently, and Mrs. 
Vavasour groaned in her spirit, as a side 
glance showed her the face of Helen crimson 
to her forehead — **the eldest son, William, 
who came home last year on sick leave — not 
that he is ill, only I suspect these Indians 
call it sick leave when they are home sick — 
and his leave expires next month. He is in 
the Civil Service, my dear — he has left a 
first-rate post in India they tell me, where he 
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was making his four or five thousand a year, 
and to that he returns with my Blanche. 
He has given her a diamond the size of a 
sixpence, and a tiger's tooth — the very tooth 
that met its fellow in his hand one day, and 
he shot the animal with his left hand dead on 
the spot. You will all like him very much, 
I am sure. He is a most amiable person, 
and lavish to a degree as far as my Blanche 
is concerned, and as to his mental qualifica- 
tions, he has a fund of conversation " 

" About tigers," interposed Rose, who had 
been whispering with Helen. 

"True," said Mrs. Compton, innocently, 
" and being fond of natural history, his anec- 
dotes interest me, for really I never knew so 
much about the manners and habits of tigers 
before. But, as I was telling you, my dear 
sister, it really is a most unexceptionable 
match, and I consider Blanche fortunate." 

" You do not consider India an objection, 
then ?" said Mrs. Vavasour. 
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^' Blanche does not, so it is not for me to 
stand in the way of her happiness," replied 
the mother — and there came over Helen's 
face such a gleam of a sort of sad, wistful 
approbation of the sentiment, that Mrs. Ya- 
TBSonr instinctively averted her eyes. 

'^ I am sure I wish her joy with all my 
heart," was Mrs. Vavasour's next remark; 
" only I fear you will have to part with her 
very soon ?" 

" Why, yes ; that is inevitable, because he 
only came home for a year— that was last 
August — rand of course he must return to his 
time, so we are overwelmed with preparations. 
Blanche would have come herself, only she has 
to see all the people about the outfit, so I pro*- 
mised to bring Rose, that she might act as her 
deputy in hoping that Helen will be so kind as 
to act as one of the bridesmaids to her cousin." 

The plot was thickening, and the per- 
plexity of Mrs. Vavasour had well nigh 
reached its height. A destiny which she had 
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no power to control, seemed to be driving 
her into the very face of the Tremlett family, 
and here was another predicament — the very 
worst of all — out of which she saw no pos- 
sible way of egress. 

It is well said, that if yon find yourself 
obliged to do a thing, you had better do it 
with a good grace, and so have the credit of 
it, and this Mrs. Vavasour resolved upon in a 
moment, whilst Helen, with trembling heart, 
anxious eyes, and lips quivering with sus- 
pense, awaited her answer. 

It was an affirmative, cordially worded, 
too ; yet how much of the pleasure she ex- 
pressed Mrs. Vavasour really felt, I leave my 
readers to determine. Yet on the strength 
of the maxim above quoted, her words were 
very fair, and she trusted to some happy, 
fortunate chance to deliver her from the 
infliction of having to attend these two most 
obnoxious weddings, where Helen would be 
placed in the prominent and attractive po» 
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sition of bridesmaid, and remoYed, of course, 
for the whole of each day from under the 
immediate surveillance of that keen and 
motherly eye. 

Mrs. Vayasour's first impulse had been to 
say they were going out of town — but then 
with the same rapidity of thought, came the 
recollection that they were obliged to wait 
for the marriage of Eva, as much — or more-^- 
on account of their intimacy with the Clan- 
Douglas family, as for the politic reason of 
keeping on good terms with country neigh- 
bours. 

In short, to use a homely phrase, there was 
no getting out of it, and the acceptation 
seemed so spontaneously joyful, that Helen's 
eyes danced again. They had other reasons 
for dancing too. Whilst Mrs. Vavasour was 
vainly endeavouring to listen to her sister 
with one ear, and her niece with the other, 
that crafty young lady was sitting with her 
pretty face close to her cousin Helen's, detail- 
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ing all the events of the ball in the most 
tantalizing whisper, so that no ear but Helen's 
caught the words to which .she listened so 
breathlessly. 

Though she knew that Rose could not pos- 
sibly be aware of the fact of her engagement 
to Peyton Tremlett — for he was one of those 
close, reserved characters, who would keep 
the secret more rigorously even than she did 
herself — still she never could resist listening, 
heart and soul, when he was spoken of, and 
Rose, charmed beyond words to foster and 
encourage a forbidden flirtation, was always 
ready to communicate all she knew, with 
additions and embellishments. 

" The man was miserable, my dear," she 
was saying, " his gaiety — since it seems you 
have heard he was gay — ^was all assumed ; 
you know he is such an old friend of mine, 
that, as I always tell him, it is no use pre- 
tending to mcj and he was ready to gnash his 
teeth when we told him we had actually lefk 
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jou at home without the slightest intention 
of coming '* 

" 111/* interposed Helen. 

"Nonsense," laughed Rose; ** he knows 
well enough you were not ill. Do not look 
so blank, for if the man has a grain of sense, 
or half a grain of vanity, he must know that 
you would not have missed that ball of all 
balls, if you could possibly have helped it." 

Once, Helen used vehemently to disclaim 
these accusations ; now she let them pass. 

" At all events," was her reply, " I hear 
you did your best to fill my place, if indeed I 
were missed, and succeeded perfectly." 

" My dear child, I did my best to console 
him under the circumstances, and set him 
right as to the real cause of your absence, 
bnt " 

" Oh, Rose, Rose !" exclaimed Helen, in 
sudden distress, thinking that her mother's 
little manoeuvres had perhaps been betrayed 
by this confidetitial friend, **what did you 
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say ? I do hope and trust you said I had 
really a severe headache." 
. " Of course I did, silly girl, and I said, too, 
that it vias all from crying your eyes out 
about the disappointment, and indeed I did 
you a very good turn there, for till I made it 
all perfectly plain, he actually thought it was 
grief for this accident to Colonel Audley, 
and you know he hates him like poison" 

*' Accident to Colonel Audley ?" repeated 
Helen, " you must be mistaken. What can 
you mean ?" 

" What ? you don't know ? good gracious, 
mamma, only think of Helen not knowing 
about Colonel Audley ? aunt Vavasour, have 
not yow heard?" 

They fairly succeeded in surprising Mrs. 
Vavasour and Helen now, at all events, for, 
half afraid to ask questions, since there was 
evidently some bad news to hear, Mrs. Vava- 
sour could only turn her eyes from her sister 
to her niece, and thus mutely question them 
as to what had happened. 
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^^ We tibough V Baid Mrs. Compton, gently, 
as if to break her intelligence, 'Hhat yoa 
were so intimate with the Andleys that you 

must have heard but I think we had it on 

very good authority Colonel Audley has 

had a fall from his horse " 

" When V* asked Mrs. Vavasour. 

".The day before yesterday/* replied her 
sister. 

"He was in company with us until late 
that evening at afite,'^ said Mrs. Vavasour, 
with the slightest possible shade of 'coolness, 
"so I think you may have been misin- 
formed." 

"My dear," persisted Mrs. Compton, in 
haste to vindicate her veracity, " then it was 
in returning from that yejjj^te^ for we were 
told he was riding home at a great pace to 
be in time for some great dinner." 

" And was thrown ?" 

"Yes; thrown close to Knightsbridge." 

"We parted with him close to the barracks," 

D 2 
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murmured Helen, and she looked very pale 
and conscious, as the eyes of hoth her aunt 
and Rose Compton seemed bent upon a study 
of her countenance. 

" Then the accident must have happened 
immediately afterwards," said Mrs. Compton, 
rising to take her leave, " and by your not 
having heard from either his mother or sister, 
T should be inclined to infer that it is a very 
serious one ; however, I don't want to alarm 
you, I am sure — I thought of course you 
knew it." 

And the next moment Helen and her 
mother were alone. 

It was some minutes before either of them 
broke the silence into which Mrs. Compton's 
two pieces of news had plunged them. Each 
of these possessed a certain amount of un- 
pleasantness. The marriage was distasteful — 
the accident, if true, might be disastrous, and 
that Mrs. Vavasour thought so was proved 
by her first exclamation when next she opened 
her lips. 
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^^ Should anything happen to Colonel And- 
ley, Helen/' said she, ^^ I shall begin to think 
that there is a fatality attending all your love 
affairs." 

And Helen (perhaps not entirely thinking 
of CJolonel Audley, yet upset by the shock 
the news had given her, and hurt by her 
mother's remark) suddenly leant her head on 
her arm and burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There is always a certain satisfaction in 
being the first to bear tidings, whether of 
good or evil, and Mrs. Compton, on the pre* 
sent occasion, had enjoyed that satisfaction ; 
in fact, she had the start of a note from Mrs. 
Audley — ^a distressed, distracted note — by 
just half an hour. 

That note told the tale, and the tale was 
true in all its bearings. 

^^ My Rupert was thrown from his horse 
just after he left you on Tuesday evening, 
and was brought home to me insensible. 
To-day he is conscious, but not out of danger. 
Come to me, my dear friend, for you are the 
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only peison I could bear to see, and bring 
Helen:' 

Thus wrote his mother, and when Mrs. 
Yavasoar came to the concluding sentence, 
she tore the note abruptly in pieces, and 
threw it into the waste basket by her side. 

Helen's quick eye caught the action, and 
marked, too, her mother's troubled expression. 

'^Is he dead?" she hastily exclaimed on 
the impulse of the moment, and then Mrs. 
Vavasour recovered her presence of mind. 

^'No— I am thankful, for his mother's 
sake, to say he is not ; but so dangerously ill^ 
that I must go to her. I will go directly 
after luncheon, Helen, and then you can pick 
me up in the carriage in an hour." 

In this arrangement, Mrs. Vavasour showed 
her knowledge of her daughter's character* 
Helen, gentle and yielding as she appeared, 
was one of those beings whom you may lead 
but never drive. To have taken her, as Mrs. 
Audley wished, into the midst of that scene 
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of grief and confasion, would have answered 
no good purpose, and indeed it was by no 
means certain that the young girl herself 
would not have rebelled against it. She was 
quite aware of Mrs. Audley's wishes — not to 
say designs — with regard to herself, and had 
hitherto with wonderful tact and firmness 
resisted every attempt both on the part of 
Colonel Audley's mother and her own, to 
compromise herself in the eyes of the world* 
Nothing but the deep and devoted attachment 
which smouldered in her heart could have 
invested that once ductile spirit with such 
steady determination. Mrs. Vavasour called 
it perversity. 

As far as two ladies, both moving in the 
great and the gay world, could be called by 
a title implying confidence and affection, Mrs. 
Vavasour and Mrs. Audley were dear friends. 
We say nothing of Miss Audley, for she 
rarely entered into the counsels of either her 
brother or her mother. She was gay, and 
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fashionable, and popular, and she went her 
own way, happy and independant, and con- 
scious of the possession of eight hundred 
a year of her own, which gave her the power 
to marry a man she liked, or not at all, just 
as she pleased ; so she troubled nobody, and 
need not trouble the reader, at all events at 
present — but with those two dear friends the 
mothers, we have much to do. 

. When Colonel Audley was brought to his 
home senseless, after an afternoon spent 
entirely to Mrs. Audley's satisfaction by the 
side of Helen Vavasour — whom she had fixed 
upon for his wife, and was not to be diverted 
from her object by any human obstacle — the 
mother had no thought for any living soul 
but that idolized son; but when he first 
opened his eyes with the light of dawning 
consciousness in them, and his lips seemed 
trying to frame a name, she fancied it was 
" Helen" he said, and sent off instantly for 
Mrs. Vavasour and Helen. 

D 6 
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That Mrs. Vavasour should answer the 
summons alone, was an unexpected shock. 

"You do not mean that she would not 
come?" was her first exclamation, and it 
required all Mrs. Vavasour's tact to give a 
politic reply, but in policy that lady was not 
wanting. 

" It was too much to ask of her," said she ; 
" the news had but just reached us through 
my sister, Mrs. Compton, and Helen was so 

completely upset indeed, I left her bathed 

in tears that it would have been cruel to 

have brought her; besides, dear friend, she 
may be more wanted by and by than now." 

This faint hope was sufficient. Half wild 
with grief, alarm and anxiety, Mrs. Audley 
could think of [nothing but her son; and 
his wishes — past, present, and to come — 
were her sole object when she sent for Helen's 
mother. 

A woman so bent upon attaining that young 
girl as a wife for her son, was not likely to 
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have failed in gleaning all the intelligence she 
could about her ; and, consequently, all Helenas 
suitors, as well as the chances they had of 
success, and their eligibility, were subjects 
with which she had considered it a point of 
duty to make herself intimately acquainted. 

She knew much more about Helen and 
Peyton Tremlett than did her dear friend, 
Mrs. Vavasour, and trembled much more at 
his power (despite the empty purse) than ever 
she had done when Lord Douglas and his 
presumptive dukedom entered the lists with 
her son. 

So in the midst of all her anguish, a wild 
jealousy for her son's triumph and happiness 
rose strong within her; and, in her heart, 
there burned a determination that, if Rupert's 
life were only spared, Helen should be his, in 
defiance of the only man she dreaded. All 
her measures to attain this end were cut and 
dried, and until this unfortunate accident 
affairs appeared to be going on very well, but 
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now there must be a pause ; yet even a pause 
bad its advantages and opportunities. Tbe 
atmospbere of quiet, bomely sociability, wbicb 
is breatbed in tbe vicinity of a sick bed, was 
favourable to all Mrs. Audley's plans, for she 
knew that now that she could no longer go to 
the Vavasours, tbe Vavasours must come to 
her, and from that proximity she anticipated 
great things. 

Perhaps, as we pass on, the reader may ask 
and wonder why was Mrs. Audley thus striving 
and moving heaven and earth to bring about 
this match ? 

A few, a very few, words will explain that. 
In the first place, Helen Vavasour bad come 
out under brilliant auspices, and had esta* 
Wished a claim very soon to be the belle of 
the season. As such, she had attracted 
Colonel Audley, who was never known to be 
seriously attracted before; consequently, that 
fact of itself was suflScient to enlist his mother 
on her side, for she was most anxious he 
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should marry, and here was an unexception- 
able match. 

In the next place, Mrs. Vavasour was a 
widow, well-jointured, and sole mistress of 
her two or three thousand a year, so that 
Helen would probably be very well off ; 
and even this was not to be despised, al- 
beit Colonel Audley*8 wealth was prover- 
bial. 

" My Rupert will be very rich some day," 
she used to whisper to her friends, "but, 
nevertheless, I should not like him to marry a 
girl with nothing. I dislike girls without 
money. They spend and squander far more 
than the rich ones." 

And people used to whisper amongst them- 
selves in return, ^^ What an original creature 
Mrs. Audley is ! " 

Now it is explained why she preferred 
Helen Vavasour to any other young lady of 
her acquaintance ; therefore, we may return 
to Helen, left at home with directions to call 
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for Mrs. Vavasour in an hour^ and see how 
she spent the time. 

The matronly figare of her mamma had 
hardly sailed round the corner of Tilney 
Street, when the carriage of Lady Fanny 
Meredith dashed up to the door. 

" You do not mean to say you are alone in 
the house ? " she exclaimed, as Helen rushed 
out upon the staircase to meet her friend.. 

" I am indeed. I hope you are not come 
to take me out, for I am to call for mamma 
in an hour at the Audley's. Have you heard 
of the accident ? " 

^^ I am not come to take you out, Helen, 
but to keep you at home for a chat, and I 
have heard of the accident. The edges of 
those fringed lids of yours look very sus- 
picious. Have there been tears for himf 
If so, I shall never understand you, and shall 
give up trying." 

^ "Not exactly, but I was naturally very 
much shocked. Only think if anything should 
happen to him ! " 



■«• 
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^^ Which always means, if he should die. 
But he will recover, fair Helen. People who 
stand in other people's way, so very much as 
he does, never die. Now do not argue the 
point, because I tell you he will recover. 
His accident has been sufficiently severe to 
create a great sensation and excite all your 
sympathies; and if those tears have been 
reported to him, Helen — or even to his 
mother, of which I have no doubt — all I say 
is, garde a votcs^ for though water is but a 
poor foundation, and tears are but water, still 
Mrs. Audley is clever enough to build even 
upon that." 

"The tears may be reported, to him," 
smiled Helen, " but I fear, poor man, they 
were not shed for him." 

" Why, then, what has upset you ? " 

The young girl hesitated. 

" Something mamma said," she at last re* 
plied. 

" I suspected as much ! Tell me what it 
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was,'* exclaimed her friend ; and Helen at 
once repeated Mrs. Vavasour's remark that 
if anything happened to Colonel Audley she 
should think that there was a fatality attend- 
ing all Helen's love affairs. A cloud came 
over Lady Fanny Meredith's face< 

" How singular," said she ; " how doubly 
and trebly singular, because I come to you to- 
day to consult with you upon the one in 
which I believe you to be the most in- 
terested .; that is, if I understand you — only 
when I came in, you were wearing a willow 
for the Colonel." 

" Ah, Fanny, don't laugh at me ! Do not 
joke on a serious subject!" cried Helen, 
now all on the qui vive. " What have you 
to tell me ? Do not keep me in sus- 
pense." 

" I am sure, poor soul, you want no more 
of that kind of trial," said Lady Fanny, 
^' for you look like a shadow already. 
But before I begin upon the subject of my 
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Tisity tell me how has the inamorato been 
behaving ? " 

*^ He has gone on the circuit/' said Helen, 
simply. 

" How do you know ? '* 

" Rose Compton told me." 

^'Oh! Rose Compton seems to know a 
great deal more about him than you do." 

^^ Of course. She makes a point of keeping 
me au courant ; otherwise how should I ever 
hear of him ? " 

Lady Fanny shook her head. 

** A bad business, dear child, and I wish it 
were well ended. I am not at all sure that 
Rose Compton is to be trusted." 

" I have not trusted her," interrupted 
Helen, eagerly ; " only she invariably speaks 
of him the moment we have an opportunity, 

and I I listen ! for it would be too hard a 

task to turn a deaf ear to the only voice which 
ever breathes his name ! Besides, as to trust* 
ing do you think she is unworthy of even 
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the little confidence I have bestowed on 
her?" 

" My dear, I only know she flirts with him 
herself outrageously." 

Helen coloured deeply. 

" It may hole like it," said she. 

^•It does^'^ wa^ Lady Fanny's dry re- 
joinder. " However," she continued, bright-^ 
ening up, " I did not come here to-day to fill 
you with distrust of your cousin, and turn you 
against your friend in need. I came to tell 
you something regarding a subject which you 
and I once canvassed together one memorable 
day when we took a drive en t^te-d-tite to 
Chiswick — do you remember ? " 

Helen's face lighted up instantly into a 
radiant expression of joy and expectation. 

** Perfectly ! " she exclaimed; "you were 
to ask Mr. Meredith if something could not 
be found foF l^eyton. You said you would 
try what could be done to help us, and yon 
have done it." 
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•* You have sprung at too hasty a con- 
clusion/' said Lady Fanny, looking down and 
playing with her cardcase ; " it is true Mr. 

Meredith has exerted himself. and as he 

knows all the world, and obtains almost 
everything he asks, I was not surprised 
when he came to me an hour ago and said 
to me, * See your friend directly, and ask if 
she could make up her mind to the sacrifice 
this offer will demand of her " 

Lady Fanny paused, and Helen, with hands 
tightly clasped, but trembling fingers, gazed 
at her, her very soul in her eyes, waiting 
breathlessly to hear more. 

So Lady Fanny continued, but even her 
voice was tremulous as she proceeded. 

^^ A most eligible, indeed a most brilliant 
appointment, is vacant — one exactly suited to 
Peyton Tremlett, for it is a high judicial 
situation. Mr. Meredith thinks he has interest 
to obtain Peyton's nomination to it, but 
then " 
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" Yes ? '* murmured Heleu, under her 
breath. 

" It entails on your part — and perhaps, 
too, on his — a great sacrifice." 

" Our present state of probation is not 
easy to bear," said Helen ; " we are pretty 
well inured to sacrifices. What can be much 
more trying than what we have endured for 
the last twelve months ? " 

" Could you bear separation ?" asked Lady 
Fanny, abruptly. 

" We are already separated," replied 
Helen, and the tears gushed suddenly from 
her eyes, whilst heavy sobs burst from the 
full heart ; feelings long pent up, now break- 
ing their bonds. 

" But you hear of him constantly now," 
said her friend, soothingly ; " you even see 
him sometimes, and though you may not ex* 
change words, still a look, Helen, is enough 
between those who are bound together by the 
ties of a true and deep attachment — just to 
keep one's heart up, you know !" 
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" True — ^all true !" sighed the young girl. 

" But suppose,'* continued Lady Fanny, 
" that you were called upon to give up even 
this poor consolation — could you do it ?" 

'^ Then it is something abroad !" cried 
Helen, grasping at a shadow ; " oh, Fanny, 
could I not go too ?" 

^* Dismiss such an idea from your mind 
entirely, my poor child. Only ask your heart 
if you could bear a total separation of some 
years ?" 

" For his good, yeSj'' said Helen, without 
hesitation. 

"Brave heart!" exclaimed Lady Fanny; 
** then heaven grant that such devotion may 
be rewarded by equal truth and fidelity on 
his part ! if you can say that so unhesitat- 
ingly, you can bear to hear the destiny we 
design for him. It is India, Helen/' 

A quick, sudden start — a contraction of 
the trembling lips — a nervous clenching of 
the clasped fingers, and the worst, for the 
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moment, was over. The blood had receded 
from Helen's face, and left it pale as death, 
yet she sat gazing at her friend without a 
tear to be seen. Lady Fanny seemed not to 
like to speak again until some sound came 
from those lips, so she, too, sat in silence. 
Those moments seemed hours to both. 

At last Helen repeated the last word — 
under her breath, as it were — " India?" 

"Yes;" Lady Fanny's voice was toned 
down to unusual gentleness, for the sight of 
this young girl's concentrated suffering in- 
spired her with a sort of awe. "Yes — 
India — but remember, not a word has been 
said to him, nor to any living soul but your^ 
self. I came first to you — it is for you only 
to decide." 

" Is it good for him ?" 

" A brilliant appointment for so young a 
man, if he gets it ; for you must also remem- 
ber there must always be doubt where there 
is competition. One or two other distin- 



^ 
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guished names have been mentioned, but 
Mr. Meredith thinks he could secure it for 
Peyton Tremlett, if you wish it." 

" How good — how kind of him ! but oh, 
Fanny, how dreadful for me, to think that it 
is my decision which must banish him !" 

'^ Not quite that. It is only for you to say 
whether you wish it offered to him. The 
decision rests with himself; and remember, 
poor little trembling soul, that to his ears 
India has not the fearful sound it has to yours. 
It is the adopted home of his elder brother — 
it is also the destiny of your cousin, Miss 
Compton, who accepts it without a fear or a 
misgiving — ^indeed, she is delighted to go, I 
am told. Thus when Peyton bears that the 
jinest field which a young lawyer can tread 
lies open before him, and an income of which 
he will not require to spend one third, will 
be accumulating for the future enjoyment of 
a fair friend of whom I know something...... 

do you think he will refuse ?" 
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"And the separation? is it for very 

long?" 

" How many yeara should you call long?" 

" I cannot reckon time in your way, Fanny, 
for months, weeks, days, even hours, have 
seemed very long and weary to me of late." 

" But, dear child, how bravely, a minute 
ago, you said that for his good, you could bear 
a total separation of some years ?" 

" Tell me at once then for how many?" 

" Five, Helen." 

A sudden sensation of choking rose in 
Helen Vavasour's throat. Every one has 
known that feeling, and how one tries to 
gulp down the great emotion, and seem to 
defy and conquer it. Just so did this young 
girl. 

**You have called me brave," said she, 
clasping Lady Fanny Meredith's hands in 
hers; "and you shall not have to retract 
your words of praise. My decision is made — 
leave me as quickly as you can, lest I turn 
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coward — ^but offer it to him, Fanny, offfer it ! 
if he accept Heaven help me !" 

'^ Nonsense !" exclaimed her friend, rising 
quickly, and preparing to take her at her 
word, and go, ere she did indeed turn coward ; 
'' had you refused, Helen, I should have said 
yours was no true love, for true love is never 
selfish. You have done well. The rest re- 
mains with him." 

And whilst Helen was still standing in all 
the bewilderment of a gradual return to the 
commonplaces of everyday life, such as hear- 
ing the carriage announced, and having to 
ring the bell mechanically, because she had a 
confused dim idea of a departing visitor. 
Lady Fanny Meredith ran swiftly down stairs, 
sprang into her carriage, and gave the order 
which was distinctly heard through the open 
windows of the drawing-room above. 

"Home, as quickly as possible." 

And then fell the blank. Then came the 
reaction. The deed was done, and now that 
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the requisite magnanimity was oyer, Helen's 
heart sank, and her mother's prophetic words 

came back like an echo upon her ear ^^a 

fatality attending all her love affairs !" 

It did indeed now seem so, but of all the 
fatalities this last seemed the greatest, and 
an utterable dread stole over her as she 
thought upon what this last hour had 
effected. 

Upon the events of the next few days— 
upon the decision of Peyton Tremlett — ^would 
now depend her destiny. If he refused this 
appointment, they might stand as they now 
stood with regard to each other for years and 
years if he accepted it 

" Will he not ask me to go with him ?" 
thought she. 

She asked herself the question doubtingly, 
but in her inmost soul she did not doubt — 
she was all hope— it never occurred to her 
to imagine that if he went, she would not go 
too — she looked upon this as a certainty; 
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the only uncertainty was, whether he would 
accept it. 

And, her brain overwhelmed with these 
thoughts, the fatality was for the time for- 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The days sped on, and the hands of all the 
characters in our story were full. The two 
brides-expectant, and their families, had not a 
moment or a thought to bestow upon any 
one. Eva Tremlett went about everywhere 
with Lady Clan-Douglas. Blanche Compton 
took her place in Mrs. Tremlett's carriage, 
and so the wedding preparations went on. 

The season was at its height, and the mar- 
riage of Eva was to take place before that of 
Blanche Compton, therefore Mrs. Vavasour 
had just been pondering over the possibility 
of avoiding the second wedding altogether, 
when a rumour was whispered about that the 
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fortunate Tremletts were about to part with 
another son to India, but under singularly 
brilliant circumstances. 

Mrs. Vavasour heard the news first, as she 
sat one day in a darkened room adjoining that 
in which still lay the almost helpless form of 
Colonel Audley. 

Every day since the accident, she had 
devoted herself to this duty. She was the 
only visitor admitted to that house of anxiety, 
although^ carriage after carriage stopped 
hourly at the door to inquire after the sick 
man. And though it could not yet be said 
that Colonel Audley had rallied, still (as Lady 
Fanny had asserted) he did not die, and every 
day of life brought hope. 

Most of Mrs, Vavasour's afternoons were 
spent in that house, though she still rigorously 
performed her nightly round of dinners, par- 
ties, and balls with Helen. Neither was 
Helen left alone during her mother's absences. 
Mrs. Vavasour took good care of that. 
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Hardly had she turned the comer of Tilney 
Street, than Miss Audley would come tripping 
up to the door. 

" I arn come to amuse you, Helen, until 
you call at our house for your mamma, and 
then you can set me down," she would say ; 
and regularly every day this took place, so 
that at last Helen began to look upon it as 
something very like a case of espionage, and 
it irritated her. 

Several times too, Rose Compton called 
alone, but of course with this constant pre- 
sence, not a single word of confidence could 
be exchanged, and Helen had to bear all the 
misery of suspense without daring to relieve 
her oppressed mind by a common question 
which any one in the world but herself might 
have asked with impunity. 

But, as I said, it was at Mrs. Audley's 
that the secret first crept out. That lady 
had her suspicions about Peyton Tremlett, 
and never lost an opportunity of saying some- 
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thing disparaging about him if possible. 
Helen happened to accompany her mother on 
her usual visit that day — ^for Colonel Audley 
was recovering, and was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room — ^when Mrs. Audley suddenly ex- 
claimed, 

** By the by, you know the Tremletts well, 
I think? is there not some sort of family 
connection, my dear friend ?" 

" No !" said Mrs. Vavasour, *' not yet, but 
my niece is engaged to the eldest son. How- 
ever, that has not increased our intimacy at 
all, as they are merely acquaintances. In 
London one sees so little of people unless 
they are really friends." 

There was one cheek which burned at this 
slighting allusion to those who were dearest 
to her in the world, but it was turned away, 
and passed unnoticed. 

" Well," continued Mrs. Audley, " but you 
know all about them-— enough at least to be 
interested in a piece of news I heard in a 
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letter from an influential friend of mine, 
yesterday. Do you know that one of the 
first judicial appointments in India is about 
to be offered to the second son— tlje lawyer ? 
Never was such a piece of favouritism, for 
the young man has no sort of claim beyond 
moderate abilities, I hear ; and yet, so great 
has been the interest somewhere or other, 
that he has actually been offered it, over the 
heads of half the English bar !" 

Even Mrs. Vavasour's tutored heart beat 
quicker at this intelligence, so that she did 
not venture even to glance towards Helen, 
fearful lest she should see in her countenance 
some tell-tale look which, in that bouse, 
might be destruction to her plans ; but she 
controlled her voice sufficiently to express 
great satisfaction — perhaps she really felt it. 

" Since Eva, the daughter," said she, " is 
likely to become a member of the family of 
our greatest friends, the Clan-Douglas's, I am 
rejoiced to hear of the good fortune of her 
brother. Do you think it is true ?" 
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^^ I know it is true that it has been offered 
to him. He surely will not be so mad as to 
refuse it. It is several thousands a year, and 
the young man has nothing." 

Oh ! bitter words ! Do the people who 
purposely say contemptuous things like these 
ever ask themselves the effect that such sharp 
stings inflict ? Each word of that sentence 
had given Helen a separate pang, and Mrs. 
Audley's eyes saw it, and she was glad. 

As for Mrs. Vavasour, she treasured up 
the intelligence as the best news she had 
been told for a long time. It was a gleam to 
light up the darkness of the path before her, 
and instead of continually feeling her way, as 
heretofore, she now thought she saw it. 

However, for the present she must wait. 
It was not quite time to act, and as the sub- 
ject was dropped after that last sentence, 
there was no occasion to make any further 
remarks upon it. She " bided her time," 
convinced that if what she had heard were 

£ 5 
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trae, she should hear much more before it 
was ended. 

So they drove home that afternoon, the 
mother and daughter, to go through their 
usual round of dissipation, and not a word 
was said between them relating to this 
sealed subject, but their very silence and 
avoidance of it proved how deeply it had 
sunk into each heart. 

Mrs. Vavasour's anxiety was great, but 
Helen's was greater. The former saw in this 

appointment, the chance of ridding herself of 

♦ 

the most dangerous and objectionable of 
Helen's admirers. She little dreamt how far 
that admiration had gone. She only felt 
how unspeakably fortunate would be the 
chance that removed Peyton Tremlett at 
once from the scene of his interference, and 
she resolved to do her utmost to ascertain the 
truth as soon as possible. 

So far she helped her daughter. It was 
exactly the measure to which Helen would 
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lend herself with most alacrity, and that 
evening, at the Duchess of PeyereU's, an 
opportunity occurred. 

The Duchess was growing tired now of 
general society. Her parties were but small 
and quiet this season, and on this ocasion it 
was merely music, and a gathering of about 
twenty friends, the Tremletts having been 
included for once in a way, for the Duchess 
never disguised the fact that she did not like 
the match, and therefore held herself high to 

the whole set. 

« 

But they were there this evening, Eva 
looking very happy and pretty in her quiet 
way, but Mrs. Tremlett apparently ill at ease 
and much subdued in manner. Mrs. and 
Miss Vavasour were on their way to a ball, 
and as Helen entered, the eyes of the whole 
room were, as usual, upon her. Exquisitely 
dressed, flushed, and thereby gaining the only 
addition her beauty required, she was that 
evening in her best looks, and the vene- 
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rable hostess gazed at her with a pleased 
smile. 

^* She is coming out again a beauty/' she 
whispered to Mrs. Vavasour, "though the 
first time she made her appearance in society, 
people only called her piqtmnte. A month 
ago, too, I feared she was going off, but 
to-night she is herself again. My dear, you 
have a pleasant task in taking your Helen 
about." 

Mrs. Vavasour shook her head. 

" Not always," she replied, " admiration is 
but poor satisfaction to a mother. My Helen 
has been more admired than any of her con- 
temporaries, yet here they are all marrying 
off before her." 

" This is an unfortunate affair about 
Colonel Audley," said the Duchess, as if 
following up some inward thought. 

" But he is recovering — he will recover," 
returned Mrs. Vavasour, hastily. 

" Well, but that was something more than 
admiration, was it not ?" 
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*^ Ob ! yes ; only Helen is so perverse ! if 
you would but give ber a little advice now 
and then, Ducbess !" 

*^Send ber to rae some day, early; not 
just at present, but wben be gets better* By 
tbe by, Mrs. Audley promised to come in tbis 
evening for balf an bour, if sbe could leave 
bim witb comfort " 

And just at tbat moment Mrs. Audley was 
announced. Mrs. Vavasour tben looked 
round for Helen, and saw ber seated by Mrs. 
Tremlett, talking witb tbe deepest interest, 
so this was tbe bappy moment, and sbe 
crossed tbe room. 

^^ Mrs. Tremlett," sbe exclaimed, with an 
appearance of the greatest cordiality, ** I have 
come to offer you my sincere congratulations 

Helen, darling, give me your seat for a 

moment, and go and speak to Mrs. Audley, as 

we shall be going almost immediately am I 

premature," sbe continued, as Helen, half 
reluctantly, obeyed the command, *^ in wish- 
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ing you joy on account of your son Peyton's 
appointment?" 

Helen was out of hearing by this time. 

" Indeed," replied Mrs. Tremlett, ** though 
I am obliged to all my friends for the kind* 
ness they have shown on the occasion, still I 
cannot consider it a subject of congratulation. 
I am losing three children at once — ^my 
daughter, and two of my sons." 

" Then he really has determined to go ?" 

" Oh ! yes. He had no hesitation about it, 
for such an appointment exceeds anything he 
ever anticipated, but to me it is heart-break- 
ing, for I would rather he had been satisfied 
with a modest competency at home than risk 
his life and health for the sake of a large 



income." 



Helen had now stolen back again to her 
mother's side, but so noiselessly that her 
presence was unobserved. Her eyes filled as 
she heard Mrs. Tremlett's words, and she felt 
herself the cause, though indirectly, of the 
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regrets to which she was listening, and worse 
than that, of the sacrifice of which they were 
speaking. 

'^ His life and his health ! will they indeed 
be risked? Ah me! if only at even this 
eleventh hour, then, I could prevent his 
going !" 

Wild thought ! vain hope ! the deed was 
done — but whilst these idle wishes flashed 
through her mind, there fell again upon her 
ear her mother's calm voice, continuing the 
subject. 

'^ But your eldest son, Mrs. Tremlett, has 
preserved his health so well in the same 
climate, that you need surely not fear for 
Peyton" — she called him Peyton to his 
mother. 

^^ I suppose I ought not, if I weighed the 
subject in that sensible manner; but, Mrs. 
Vavasour, if you had ever had sons, you 
would enter into my present rebellious feel* 
ings. Peyton has been such a favourite at 
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home; he has been such a mainstay i^ it 
were, that I really think it is more grievous 
to me to part with him than with Eva. His 
father and I have so often told him that we 
wpuld do all in our power to assist any views 
he might have in England, that I confess his 
eager acceptation of this Indian appointment 
has perfectly dismayed me. Mr. Tremlett 
was very angry with me this morning, because 
I said whoever has helped Feytoa to obtain 
it, has committed a piece of most cruel kind* 
ness !" 

There stood a culprit close by Mrs. Trem- 
lett as she spoke thus, whose sympathy for 
that mother was deep and remorseful. She 
felt as if she alone were to blame— as if it 
were she who had banished the much«loved 
son — she, whose selfishness had gained for him 
riches and position, perhaps at the price of 
life or health, and certainly at the cost of his 
home ! Oh ! if it were but possible even now 
to retract! if she could only say to his 
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mother, « Persuade him still to give it tip !" 
If she could only see him for one instant, just 

to whisper the words, "Resign it for my 

sake stay, and wait another chance ?" 

But Mrs. Vavasour kept her place too per- 
tinaciously to admit of her exchanging an- 
other word with Mrs. Tremlett. She could 
do nothing but hang upon every word that 
dropped, yet what she most wished to learn 
did not transpire, and that was when was he 
going ? In how many months would he be 
obliged to leave England ? 

Alas, for Helen ! there was a shock coming 
for her. 

"Well?" said a voice behind her, whilst 
a fan tapped her shoulder, "ia belle toilette! 
where are you going to-night ? " 

" To two balls. I wish I were going home 
instead," and Helen turned to shake hands 
with Lady Fanny Meredith. 

" Going home ! when you look like a 
snow-wreath? I never saw anything more 
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lovely than those marabouts on your dress* 
and somebody here has been gazing at you 
for the last five minutes with looks that I 
should have thought must have mesmerised 
you, had you had any heart at all." 

Helen smiled carelessly. 

What cared she for looks of admiration ? 
But at that moment Mr. Meredith came up to 
Mrs. Tremlett. 

" The great man is here/' Helen heard him 
say, " I have just been congratulating him," 
and then it suddenly struck her of whom they 
were speaking. One startled look round the 
room, and in a moment everything, save one 
object only, was forgotten. The stern eyes 
of the Duchess, the penetrating glance of 
Mrs. Tremlett, the sarcastic smile of Mrs. 
Audley, and even the severe countenance of 
her own mother bent so steadily upon her, 
were all as nothing to Helen then, compared 
to the delight with which she saw, advancing 
towards her, the figure of Peyton Tremlett. 
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Since that day when she had driven to 
Cbiswick with Lady Fanny, she had never 
seen him ; now he was in the room with her 
— close to her, coming up to her — and with a 
face of happiness, and in a flutter of agitation, 
which nothing could prevent, not even les 
convenances of artificial life, she turned to- 
wards him, and gave him her hand. 

It was a moment of such triumph to Peyton 
Tremlett that no wonder he carried his head 
with such a proud, defiant air ; no wonder 
that as he glanced from Helen to her mother, 
and met those cold eyes of disapprobation, 
and that immovable countenance of marked 
displeasure — a smile sufficient to exasperate, 
as much as it alarmed, Mrs. Vavasour, curled 
his lip and lighted up his face. 

And there was Helen's hand in his — Helen's 
smile meeting his — Helen's cheek glowing for 
him — no wonder the man was vain ! No 
wonder he took, with the coolest air of 
right, a seat close by her side, which Mr. 
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Meredith almost instinctively vacated for 
him. 

He cared not for Mrs., Vavasour now, neither 
did Helen. Each, for once in their lives at 
least, were oblivions of all the world except 
each other. 

But it was Helen who spoke first. She 
gave him no time to commence ; she was too 
wretched, after the first joy of seeing him was 
over, to keep silence one single unnecessary 
moment ; and with her hands still clasped in 
his — thanks to the cloud of net drapery in 
which she was enveloped — she exclaimed, in 
a hurried whisper : 

" Oh, Peyton ! is it true ? " 

" True, my Helen. 

The words were low, and spoken so calmly, 
that no outward observer could think he had 
uttered anything but some careless reply to a 
casual question, 

" But is it done beyond recall ? " 

**I would not recall it, if I could, my 
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Helen — ^for without such an opening, how 
could I ever hope to win yon ? '* 

^' Bnt it makes me so wretched. I cannot 
bear it ! '' 

** Tee ; if yon loye me — and I never donbt 
yon, Helen — ^yon will bear it like the heroine 
yon have been throughout ! ** 

'^ But the separation, Peyton ? " 

" Only for a few years.** 

'^ A few ! — ^fiye ? and when do you go, if 

go you must ? ** 

That question was asked in such.a voice of 
anguish that Peyton Tremlett glanced round 
the room alarmed. 

"You are going to Lady Carlton's to- 
night," said he, watching, as he spoke, the 
now advancing figure of Mrs. Vavasour. " I 
will meet you there and tell you." 

** No — no ! " almost gasped Helen ; " no 
more suspense ! Tell me at once when ? " 

" My Helen, be calm ! " 

^^ I am calm, only don't torture me ! " 
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This day fortnight," was the reply. 

The room swam. Helen saw nothing but 
a mist before her eyes for a minute or two ; 
she heard her mother's voice address her; 
she knew that she was required to follow her ; 
and, rising like an automaton, she went 
through her part until she found herself 
passing through the hall on her way to the 
carriage. 

The cool night air saved her. 

"To Lady Carlton's," said her mother; 
and so short was the transit from one house 
to the other, that no conversation took place 
between them. 

It had passed so rapidly, that little scene, 
that Helen's face still wore a sort of scared 
look as she emerged from the darkness of the 
drive into the brilliantly -lighted haU of Lady 
Carlton's beautiful house. One look in the 
mirrors, by which she was surrounded, sufficed 
to show her this, and to recall her to herself; 
and a sentence from her mother, as they 
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ascended the stairs, assisted this last act, 
for it showed her that her time at that 
ball was to be short, and that she must make 
the most of it. 

" I shall only stay here an hour, Helen," 
Mrs. Yavasonr had said ; and the next mo- 
ment she was in her place in a quadrille, 
for Helen's presence was always so watched 
for, that small knots of her regular partners 
were generally to be found clustered, like 
bats, round the door of any ball-room where 
she was expected. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

To any great gust of emotion there most 
succeed a calm. It frequently happens that 
in this calm our retrospective feelings are 
not pleasant. We have acted on some im- 
pulse of the moment, and it is yery seldom 
but that we repent that impulse. We have 
been hasty, we haye been passionate, or — 
worse than all in the eyes of the world — ^we 
haye made ourselves ridiculous. 

Helen did not exactly feel that she had 
made herself ridiculous; but as she glided 
through the figures of the dance, and said 
yes and no, like a beautiful idiot, to a partner 
who fortunately considered it quite suffident 
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Micitj to have the honour and gloiy of stand- 
ing by her side, she could not help looking 
back, with a feeling of great uneasiness, upon 
the hurried sentences she had exchanged 
with Peyton Tremlett at the Duchess of 
Peyerell's. 

He had told her to •* be calm " — just those 
two words kept ringing in her ears. What 
could she haye said, what could she haye done, 
how could she haye behayed, that he should 
haye said so? When lie was so collected, 
what right had she to show an amount of 
agitation sufficient to draw from him so tacit 
a reproof? 

Angry with herself, mortified and humi- 
liated, she quite dreaded seeing him arrive at 
Lady Carlton's. Yet she felt that her whole 
happiness depended on his coming. 

^' At all events," thought she, as her 
partner was leading her back to Mrs. Vava- 
sour, and Peyton had not yet arrived, 
*' he shall not have cause to tell me a second 
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time to be calm." So she put on a semblance 
of perfect indifference^ which she meant him 
to find on her countenance when he entered 
the room. 

But, unfortunately, Mrs. Yavasour herself 
upset these good resolutions. Mrs. Vavasour, 
armed with a new lordling fresh from a Con- 
tinental education, rich, and a novice to the 
London world, brought him, nothing loth, to 
Helen's feet ; for there was something about 
Helen which seemed always to inspire the 
manner of those about her with^ a sort of 
worship, and Lord Boseleigh had been watch- 
ing her some time with eyes of unmistakeable 
admiration. 

" Helen, Lord Boseleigh begs to be in- 
troduced to you." 

Helen made her obeisance, after her usual 
fashion, with lowered eyelids. When she 
raised them, Peyton Tremlett was standing 
in the doorway, behind her mother, but im- 
mediately opposite to herself. 
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"May I have the honour ?" began Lord 

Roseleigh, thinking he had never seen so beau- 
tiful a creature^ and evidently making sure of 
her as his partner; but to Mrs. Vavasour's 
indignation, her reply was a refusal! 

**So very sorry but really so deeply 

engaged, she did not think she had a single 

disengaged dance because they were going 

on almost immediately to another party " 

" There is no absolute necessity " began 

Mrs. Vavasour, but at that moment something 
in the tell-tale countenance of her daughter 
made her turn her head. She saw in that 
glance the whole state of the case, and seized 
her opportunity. 

"However," she continued, rapidly, "as 
perhaps we must fulfil our engagement to 
Mrs. Norton-Gresham, I dare say Lord Rose- 
leigh will allow me the pleasure of introducing 
him there after this dance.'' 

Lord Roseleigh was delighted. Lord Rose- 
leigh saw nothing severe in the manner of that 

f2 
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graceful mother, and heard nothing marked 
in her last three words, though they fell with 
a chill on Helen's heart, and showed her that 
her time, as far as regarded Peyton Tremlett, 
was limited by a master-hand, and a line 
drawn between him and Lord Roseleigh by 
a master-stroke; for Mrs. Vavasour knew 
that to Mrs. Norton-Gresham's the Trem- 
letts had not been invited that particular 
evening, although they were on her visting 
list. 

The next moment Helen was on Peyton 
Tremlett's arm, and Lord Roseleigh had 
seated himself very contentedly by the side 
of Mrs. Vavasour, just as well, if not better 
pleased to sit and talk to her, than to be 
compelled to dance with some indifferent 
young lady. 

Mrs. Vavasour was still a pretty woman, 
but she was better than that ; her manners 
were so pleasing, that people said young men 
liked to sit out the quadrilles with her almost 
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as mach as to dance the polkas with the 
young ladies. 

It is enrioas enough to see how mach the 
manners and appearance of a mother may 
either make or mar the snceess in society of 
the daughter. Lord Boseleigfa, fascinated at 
first sight by Helen, was so attracted by Mrs. 
Vavasoor, that in spite of all the temptations 
held out to him as the new star in the hemi- 
sphere of fashion, he resolutely refused every 
endeavour to lure him from her side. 

'^ It does not much matter/* whispered one 
chapenme to another, as they watched i% hat 
they looked upon as a mancBuvre, *' Helen 
Vavasour only attracts to a certain point. 
She has plenty of admirers, but it comes to 
nothing. Other girls carry off the prizes." 

Meanwhile Helen had disappeared in the 
crowd. 

''We are supposed to be going to dance," 
said Peyton Tremlett ; '' could you dance on 
such an evening as this, Helen ?" 
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All her good resolutions vanished. 

" Indeed no !'* she exclaimed with energy 
and bitterness, and he led her to a balcony 
enclosed like a tent, and filled with flowers. 

" How singular !" said she ; " it was here, 
exactly on this spot, that I first saw your 
brother, with my cousin Blanche on his arm, 
and mistaking him for you, thought you were 
purposely pretending not to see me !" 

" A warning to you, my Helen, to believe 
nothing against me in future, since even 
the evidence of your own eyes deceived you. 

We are going to part to part for years " 

Helen's hand grasped his arm for a moment, 
and then as suddenly relaxed its pressure-^ 
they were to part for years — that was what 
she wanted to know — that was the first pang 

over. Then he went on ''And if, during 

these weary years of separation, you are to 
believe all the idle tales which will most 
assuredly be carefully poured into your ear, 
with regard to me I mean, it will add infinitely 
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to our misery, my Helen — ^it will be the 
bitterest drop in the cnp I have to drink/' 

** I will believe nothing — nothing but that 
you will be troe to me," said Helen, in a 
choked voice. 

*^ I will be true to you, so help me heaven !" 
he returned, in his low, firm tones, ^^ as long 
as you are true to me. But I have much to 
say to you, Helen ; more than ever I shall 
have time to say to-night " 

^^ Say as much as you can. I am sure only 
of the present moment, Peyton." 

She knew that as soon as the music of that 
dance ceased, Mrs. Vavasour would come and 
call her to her duties again, this interview 
being only a sort of interlude by great 
favour. 

So he continued rapidly. 

^^ I am allowed just one fortnight more for 
my preparations in England. I have tried in 
vain to see you for the last ten days ; I am 
fully aware, Helen, that this difficulty is not 
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accidental, but to-night I was determined to 
make mj opportunity, and I have done it. 
What I determine upon, Helen, / ^o, and if 
life is spared to me to return to England, I 
shall come to you as devoted to you in heart 
and soul as I now leave you, prepared to 
claim you if I find you free." 

Helen rather trembled. This was not what 
she had anticipated, and the emergency of 
the moment gave her courage for a sugges- 
tion, 

" You will find me so," said she, " but 
would it not be best to inform mamma ? if I 
am to be engaged to you for an indefinite 
term of years without her knowledge, just 
picture to yourself the life of deception it 
will be on my side, and what perplexity and 
persuasion on hers, for.;....for " 

"I know to what you allude," replied 
Peyton, knitting his dark brows, "and I 
know the subject on which Mrs. Vavasour's 
powers of persuasion will be exercised^ but 
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as to perplexity — he assured^ Helen^ there is 
no perplexity to her id our case ! she knows 
as well as either you or I, my love for you — 
my resolution to win you.** 

** Impossible !** cried Helen, startled, "I 
have never breathed a syllable." 

" No— not you ; but hear me/* he con- 
tinued, " I met you this evening to tell you 
how completely I was taken by surprise when 
I found how little time was to be allowed me 
in England. Had it been otherwise, I should 
have come boldly to your mother, and — 
setting aside all my grievances — have implored 
her to let me ask you to accompany me to 
India •* 

Helen interrupted him. 

" Come boldly still !*' she exclaimed, " not 
to proffer that request, but to tell her that 
we have agreed to wait for each other. Set 
aside your grievances, Peyton, if indeed you 
have any '* 

"If?" he repeated, scornfnlly, "what will 

F6 
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you say when I tell you that I have already 
had one interview with Mrs. Vavasour ; that 
it was as stormy as an interview could be, 
and that it ended by her desiring me to in- 
trude myself no more into either her society 
or yours, for that I was unwelcome !" 

Helen turned deadly pale. 

"When was this?'* she asked, in a voice, 
hardly above a whisper. 

" Long ago — at the end of last season— 
just before you left town." 

" But you came down to Boreham imme- 
diately after we arrived there ?" 

" I did. That was my defiance. I consi- 
dered that I had a right to tell you my own 
story, and that you only had the power to 
command my silence; but, Helen, you listened! 

yes, and you answered me and on your 

answer I have lived, and shall still live, until 
the blessed time arrives that the dream of my 

life shall be realized ! but ask yourself if, 

after what has passed between your mother 
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and myself, I can stoop to seek her presence 
again ontil " 

'^ Stoop ?" echoed Helen, with a reproachful 
glance. 

" Yes, stoop !" Peyton Tremlett was not a 
man to allow himself to be corrected, even in 
an expression — *' stoop to be so crushed as I 
was that day ! yet understand me, my Helen — 
I would do it, were I thereby to win your 
hand — but it would do no good ; there is not 
time for you now to accompany me to India, 
even could I gain both your consent and hers, 
so it is no use my putting myself in a position 
which can be productive of no good, and 
might, on the contrary, do the greatest 
harm." 

"How so?" persisted the young girl, 
struggling like a bird in a net, to free herself 
from the secrecy of her engagement. 

"Because Mrs. Vavasour would then at 
once put an end to the affair. You would 
not be permitted to wait five years — ^I know 
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the brilliant views she entertains for yoa-~ 
any iclaircissement at the present moment 
would but be a favourable opportunity for an 
irrevocable separation between us — I know it, 
and I am guided in what I do by that know- 
ledge. Now tell me — do you still wish me 
to come boldly and speak?" 

What could that young girl say ? how could 
she even pretend to insist on a measure which 
he said was to separate them for ever ? no- 
she gave a deep, quivering sigh, and shook her 
head. 

^' Then it is faith, and truth, and trust 
between us till we meet again ?" he whispered, 
for the music had ceased, and the dance had 
ended. 

**0h!" gasped Helen; " surely this is not 
our parting ?" and then she suddenly recol- 
lected her good resolutions as she entered the 
room, and with a powerful effort she recovered 
herself. She could not bear that he should 
see her deficient in a courage and composure 
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in which he shone pre-eminent, and she rose. 
It was as mnch as she could do— trust her- 
self to speak she could not, but take the 
initiative in the dreadful wrench of parting 
she would J and she rose just as her mother, 
leaning on Lord Roseleigh's arm, with a smile 
of triumph on her lips, approached. 

" I shall at all events take you to your 
carriage," said Peyton Tremlett, offering his 
arm just in time to foil a manoeuvre which 
Mrs. Vavasour was commencing, and then, 

« 

with bis bead raised in bis peculiarly haughty 
manner, and his eyes looking calmly down 
on the crowd around, he coolly passed Mrs. 
Vavasour with Helen on his arm, and entirely 
ignored the bow which she really had been 
prepared to bestow on him. 

He put Helen's shawl around her — he 
clasped the small, trembling hand with one 
long, firm pressure — he led her to the carriage 
after Lord Roseleigh had placed Mrs. Vava- 
sour in it, and bad the satisfaction of seeing 
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that individual make a sort of move back- 
wards with a half bow, imagining that he 
also was going to Mrs. Norton-Gresham's, 
and was to take a place in the carriage — and 
then all was oven 

Two darkened hearts left Ltuiy Carlton's 
brilliant rooms that night. One went to a 
quiet home to reflect on all the events of the 
evening — the other passed on to another 
scene of gaiety, to smile, and dance, and 
talk, and hide her wretchedness as best she 
might. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Vavasour had a signal triamph the 
next day. The Countess of Shellingham, 
mother of Lord Boseleigh, whom she had met 
repeatedly in society, but who had never 
evinced the slightest anxiety to make her ac- 
quaintance, called in Tilney Street, left her 
cards, left a huge " At Home," and was fol- 
lowed by Lord Roseleigh himself, who did 
not content himself with merely leaving 
cards, but came in, made his mother's apolo- 
gies for the shortness of her invitation, and 
extracted from Mrs. Vavasour a promise that 
she and her daughter would avail themselves 
of the invitation. 
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Mrs. Vavasour was inwardly delighted. 
She was no longer dependent on the recovery 
of Colonel Audley. The admiration of Lord 
Roseleigh really seemed serious, and every 
opportunity she could possibly give him for 
improving his acquaintance with Helen she 
seized. 

Meanwhile, the weddings approached, and 
Mrs. Vavasour no longer shrank from attend- 
ing them. He, whose presence would have de- 
terred her, would be far from the shores of Eng- 
land before they took place, so she congratu- 
lated herself upon having wisely accepted both 
invitations, though at the time she had done 
so, she had not the most remote intention of 
attending one of the two. Had the necessity 
appeared inevitable, she had secretly made up 
her miiid to leave town as a last resource. 

And even now, had it not been for Lord 
Roseleigh, Mrs. Vavasour would gladly have 
taken Helen into the quiet of the country for 
a few days, for the young girl was looking 
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fearfully ill. The fortnight — ^Peyton Trem- 
lett's allotted time in England — had elapsed ; 
the day of his departure, registered in her 
breaking heart, had arrived and passed, and 
they had met no more ; yet the current of 
her life flowed on, to all appearance, smooth 
and monotonous — ^if gaiety may bear such a 
term — ^as ever, and she had had to fulfil all 
the daily routine of her artificial existence, 
without oniB ear into which she could pour 
her grief, nor one bosom where she could lay 
her head, and say, " Feel for me,'* for Lady 
Fanny Meredith had gone out of town on a 
ten days' visit. 

It was impossible, however, that Helen 
could go through all this without its telling 
in a measure on a frame so totally unused to 
trial or sorrow of any kind. She grew paler 
and thinner every day, and Mrs. Vavasour 
not only saw it, but knew the cause, so at 
last she bethought her that a few words from 
the Duchess — that stately old lady who had 
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married off so many children, and who looked 
upon a love-match as one of the greatest 
follies of which young people can be guilty — 
might be productive of great good, provided she 
could have a confidential conversation with 
her beforehand, and tell her exactly what she 
suspected, and what she feared. 

So instead of sending Helen there to 
luncheon, to be talked to, as she had origi- 
nally intended, Mrs. Vavasour allowed her to 
go to Mrs. Tremlett's to arrange about the 
bridesmaids dresses, and went herself to con- 
sult the Duchess. 

The old lady listened with patient atten- 
tion, and, much to Mrs. Vavasour's surprise, 
did not seem the least astonished at her sus- 
picions. 

** In short, my dear," said her Grace, " I 
have seen it for some time, and known it for 
quite a month. The man is Peyton Tremlett. 
I told my granddaughter a long time ago 
that I was sure it was a Tremlett, but, till 
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lately, I was not certain which of the sons it 
was. I regret it nearly, if not quite, as 
much as you can yourself." 

'^But what shall I do? how would you 
advise me to act ?" 

''He has left England. ThsA is all in 
your favour. She must be laughed out of it, 
and we must see if we cannot arrange some- 
thing eligible before his memory sinks too 
deeply into her heart. I hear of nothing 
now but Lord Roseleigh's attentions; is 
it so ?" 

'' Yes, indeed ; there is no doubt but that 
he is very much in earnest ; but, my dear 
Duchess, a man must be infatuated to the 
last stage of blindness before he could pro- 
pose to a girl who behaves as Helen does. 
Had she but given him one glance of encou- 
ragement, he would have proposed long ere 
this." 

** Then you have ceased to think of Colonel 
Audley ?" 
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" The accident so interrupted thM^* said 
Mrs. Vavasour, rather nervously. 

" But he is recovering rapidly V\ 

" True, only Lord Roseleigh would be the 
most advantageous of the two, so that I 
should not be sorry could that be settled 
before Colonel Audley reappears on the 
scene. Helen has always been so obstinate 
about him, that really it is a most arduous 
and thankless task to be eternally mediating 
between them, and trying to bring her to 
reason ; it would be an immense relief to me 
to be able to say she had made her selection 

I mean if it were Lord Roseleigh but 

whilst this insane preference for Peyton 
Tremlett exists, how can I hope for a decision 
in any other quarter?" 

"Peyton Tremlett is her delusion," ex- 
claimed the Duchess, emphatically, " it must 
not be indulged in — it must be destroyed — at 
this moment I do not see my way, but if we 
all act together, I think we must succeed. 
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In the mean time, do not lose sdght of Lord 
Roseleigb; the Shellinghams are anxious he 
should settle — they have an estate all ready 
for him — they like Helen, and so the only diffi- 
culty is this most inconvenient Peyton Trem- 
lett. My dear, I hope I am not uncharitable, 
but if the man should happen to meet a stray 
snake or a tiger — which I am told is an 
everyday occurrence in India — ^it will be the 
best piece of good fortune that has befallen 
you for some time. And now, send Helen to 
me any day you like, and take care how you 
manage her in the mean time. Breathe not 
a word of the heau idealj for it will only 
make her more obstinate; but amuse her, 
keep Lord Boseleigh close to you, and trust 
to time and my best efforts, should I see an 
opportunity." 

With this Mrs. Vavasour was obliged to be 
contented, but she was far from satisfied, and 
she returned home more uncomfortable, if 
possible, than she went. The sight of Helen, 
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too, listless and tired after her day's exer- 
tions, quite annoyed her. The young girl 
had thrown herself on a sofa, and was gazing 
languidly out of the window when her mother 
entered. 

" If it were not for these stupid weddings 
— aifid Lord Roseleighj^ said Mrs. Vavasour 
to herself, as she glanced at the pale, thin 
cheek, and worn expression, "she should 
leave town directly. Even now, a week at 
Boreham might restore her freshness — there 
is an archery meeting next week — and I 
might ask Lord Roseleigh." 

But Mrs. Vavasour's plans, however well 
concocted, were not fated to be put into exe- 
cution. A small cloud rose in the horizon of 
her glory in the shape of Mrs. Audley — Mrs. 
Audley, who, for the first six weeks of the 
season, had been a prisoner to the bedside of 
her son, but who now, on being released by 
his recovery, emerged from her temporary 
seclusion, and re-entered society with a flou- 
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rish of trumpets as it were. The absence 
of such a devotee to fashion ft^om the world 
in the height of the season, betokened 
an amount of maternal self-sacrifice quite 
touching. 

The sight of Colonel Audley, too, taking 
** gentle carriage exercise" — as the doctors 
called it — ^in his mother's barouche, with his 
arm in a sling, made quite a sensation. The 
very first day he went out, his mother had no 
sooner given orders to stand by the Ser- 
pentine, than Mrs. Vavasour's carriage drove 
up, side by side, and this she had done that 
he and Helen might get over their first meet- 
ing ; and that was a wise act on her part, for 
certainly the deep crimson blush on Helen's 
cheek, and his own nervous manner, might 
have given Lord Boseleigh suspicions which 
possibly might have interfered with Mrs. Va- 
vasour's new " views." 

Lord Roseleigh was by nature ardent and 
impetuous — as different to Colonel Audley as 
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light from darkness — and Mrs. Vavasour had 
taken care that he should have all the field to 
himself as far as they had hitherto gone ; but 
now that Colonel Audley was about again, 

her heart failed her she rather trembled 

at having the two lovers upon her hands at 
one time ; she could have braved a contest of 
strength between an eligible and an ineligible, 
but to arrange matters amicably between two 
such eligibles, was an embarras. 

But this was not the cloud. The cloud 
was Mrs. Audley. She had seen nothing of 
the flirtation between Helen and Lord Rose* 
leigh, but she had heard of it from many 
quarters, and no sooner did she re-enter 
society than she was an eye-witness of the 
attentions which admitted not of a doubt. 

Astonishment, in the first instance, and 
then indignation, took possession of her. To 
think that Mrs. Vavasour, whose comfort, 
company, and assistance, during her son's ill- 
ness had been everything ^to her, and whose 
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apparently deep interest she conld only attri- 
bute to the position, present and probable, in 
which their children stood with regard to 
each other, should take advantage of her 
absence from the scene of Helen's successes, 
and act with such unparalleled duplicity, 
amazed her. 

However, she was not one to bear anything 
of the kind without a struggle. Her very 
life was bound up in the happiness of that 
only son, and rather than that he should be 
disappointed or wounded by what she con- 
sidered so dishonourable a defalcation, her 
every energy should be exerted — not noisily, 
but quietly, craftily. She looked upon Helen 
almost as her property— not actually engaged 
to her Rupert, but decidedly compromised, 
since Mrs. Vavasour had never permitted 
him quite to propose, but had always bid him 
" wait." 

The idea, that because he had been pre- 
vented by illness from standing his own 
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ground, another ahould step in, and be al* 
lowed-«p-nay, enconraged-^to occupy it, was 
not to be tolerated for an instant, so the 
lady set to work. 

'^My dear friend," said she one day as 
they sat together in a fashionable shop, whilst 
Helen was trying on the bridesmaids' wreaths, 
Helen being selected for this ofSce because 
she made everything look so well; "my 
dear friend, how exceedingly ill Helen is 
looking— what is the matter ? " 

"She is very well in health," was Mrs. 
Vavasour's reply, "but she certainly looks 
pale. These London seasons are destruction 
to her, and I assure you I am only waiting 
for the weddings to be over, to carry her away 
to Boreham— ^her native air." 

" But she is so thin, too, and she is not in 
good spirits; it makes me unhappy to look 
at her, for you know I love her as if she 
were my own." (Mrs. Vavasour felt a twinge 
at everv word.) "Why wait so long as 
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these weddings ? You have still a fortnight 

before the first of them if it is change of 

air she requires, why not give it to her at 
once ? " 

" I was thinking of that only yesterday," 
said Mrs. Vavasonr, *^ and haye really almost 
made np my mmd to take her away for an 
intermediate week or ten days, just to freshen 
her np a little before she performs her part as 
a bridesmaid." 

" But where would you take her ? " 

" To Boreham. You know I have a cottage 
there which is always ready." • 

"That will be quiet for her; but forgive 
me, my dear friend, if I say that quiet is not 
what she wants." 

"Boreham is not dull; she has many 
pleasures and amusements there which I 
think she really appreciates more than 
baUs." 

Mrs. Vavasour wisely kept in the back- 

02 
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ground her project of inviting Lord Roseleigh 
down, so Mrs. Audley persevered. 

" Still I think she requires something a 
little more stirring — a little novelty, for 
instance. Now a bright idea has entered into 
my head, and you must give it your serious 
consideration. My Rupert requires change 
of air before he enters into anything like the 
fatigues of the season again, and we have 
arranged to go down to Audley Manor for 
a fortnight; my bright idea is this — you 
and Helen must come too ! " 

Mts. Vavasour was taken by surprise. 
Such an invitation as this was what half the 
mothers in London would have given half their 
possessions for; and though positively startled 
at the invitation and its brilliant opportunities 
— for Audley Manor was one of the baronial 
halls of England, fit for the residence of a 
queen — still Mrs. Vavasour hesitated ; it so 
completely dispersed and scattered her own 
plans, that she could not collect a new set 
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without a moment's consideration at all events, 
though Mrs. Audley seemed to think consi- 
deration dangerous, and followed up her pro- 
posal hj others. 

" This is Monday,", she continued ; " we 
go on Thursday. I do not want to tie you 
down to spending the whole fortnight with 
me, but come for as long as you can, and 
any day you like — come with us if you 
please — it will charm Rupert to see your 
first impressions of Audley Manor, for the 
old place is rather a hobby of his. Now 
say yes, and- go home and write all vour 
apologies for a fortnight's balls and parties, 
and give me the greatest pleasure I have ex- 
perienced for a long time — that of receiving 
you and Helen as our guests." 

Mrs. Vavasour thought it very kind and 
very tempting, and expressed herself as warmly 
as was necesssary, but she could not say yes 
in quite such a hurry. 

When one has cut and dried a plan which 
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18 to achieTe some great end, it is difficult to 
resign it all at once, and substitute for it a 
new one, the merits and adyantages of which 
we have not had time thoroughly to weigh 
and consider. If Mrs. Vavasour accepted 
this inritation, an idea struck her that Lord 
Roseleigh, hot-tempered, suspicious, and im- 
petuous — jealous, too, to such a degree that 
he almost denied Helen the right of choosing 
any partner but himself — might take serious 
umbrage, and perhaps withdraw from hid 
present position in anger* 

TU, idea ™. .^t « b. de,pM, «,, to 
spite of Mrs. Audley^s pressing entreaties, 
Mrs. Yayasour still hesitated. She over- 
whelmed her friend with thanks, she said 
" nothing could be more enjoyable than such 
a prospect* She only wished they were not 
so deeply engaged — and then these wed- 
dings " 

" But you were going to Boreham," per- 
sisted Mrs. Audley; ^^I am only asking 
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you to exchange Boreham for Audley 
Manor ? '" 

True. Helenas mother had no ei^cape there. 
She would talk it over with Helen ; yoting 
ladiesi were sometimes difficult to manage, 
particularly Helen, who was just now so en- 
grossed with the necessary preparations for 
her two '* toilettes " ad bridesmaid, that as 
yet she really had not ventured to name 
Boreham to her. 

^ _ • 

The fact was, Mrs, Vavasour could not 
quite make up her mind which would be the 
most successful move : Lord Boseleigk down 
at Boreham, where the scenery and the soli- 
tudes were so favourable^ that his decision 
would surely be hastened; or Helen at Audley 
Manor, where the grandeur, the luxury^ the 
wealthy and the beauty of the place might aid 
to impress her with the fact that for one 
smile, on her part, all might be her own; 

But the Duchess should be consulted-^ 
on that point she w^« nuite decided. Mrs. 
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Audley said she would call for her reply to 
the invitation the following day, and by that 
time Mrs. Vavasour said it should be ready 
for her, since in her own heart she had re- 
solved to see the Duchess as she drove 
home. 

There she told her story, and her Grace 
smiled. She admired Mrs. Audley for her 
diplomacy. 

" Go, by all means," said she ; " it will 
serve both ways. When Lord Boseleigh finds 
he is to lose Helen, though only for a week, 
he will propose — mark my words ! — if he is 
refused " 

Mrs. Vavasour made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

"Such things have happened," continued 
the Duchess ; " if he is refused, Helen will 
be Mrs. Rupert Audley." 

" I should wish her no better fate," said 
Mrs. Vavasour, and the invitation was accord- 
ingly accepted. But that Lord Boseleigh 
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should be refused was not at all what she 
wished ; consequently, it was with no slight 
trepidation, that she went to a ball the next 
evening where they were to meet him, and 
where Mrs. Audley's sharp eyes would, for 
the first time, be taking notes of all that 
passed. 

" Helen, my child," said her mother, when 
she came down dressed, "if you have an 
opportunity, just tell Lord Roseleigh we are 
going down to Audley Manor for a few days 
on Thursday, will you ? We promised to let 
him get us tickets for those private theatricals 
— we shall not want them now." 

Helen had been informed in the morning 
of her mother's acceptation of Mrs. Dudley's 
invitation, and had at first received it with 
listless indifference ; but when she began to 
think it over, something seemed to strike her, 
and she grew uncomfortable at the idea. 
Now that her mother asked her to mention 
it to Lord Roseleigh^ she shrank still more. 

G5 
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^^Oh, mamma/' she exclaimed, as they 
drove along, "how I wish we could ayoid 
going to Audley Manor ! " 

" My dear, Mrs, Audley was so very perti- 
nacious, and took me up so very abruptly 
about being able to go to Boreham, where I 
really did wish you to run wild for a few 
days '' 

*^ But I always heard Audley Manor was 
so grand ; that will be anything but running 
wild." 

" My dear, you may as well see one of the 
old baronial halls of England when you have 
the opportunity." 

And upon this prospect Helen tried to 
console herself, for she had seen but little 
of English country life and lordly country 
homes, and had heard much of Audley Manor. 
It never for a moment occurred to her that 
there was anything like a plot in the arrange- 
ment ; her head and her heart were alike too 
full of another image to give Colonel Audley 
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a thought ; she liked going to his beaatiful 
home merely for the pleasure of seeing it, and 
she was also glad to get away from town, if 
only for a few days, for London had now no 
attraction for her. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

It was a brilliant ball; Helen, flushed by 
dancing, was looking quite herself again, 
when Mrs. Audley arrived, and, threading her 
way through the guests, seated herself by 
Mrs. Vavasour. 

Perhaps the latter would rather have dis- 
pensed with her company just at that 
moment, for she was anxiously watching 
Helen, who, on Lord Roseleigh's arm, was 
just joining the dancers, but Mrs. Audley 
was not a person to be put off from any pur- 
pose she had formed. She had come that 
evening expressly to say a few pleasant 
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things aboat Lord Roseleigh, and she took 
the first opportunity that occurred. 

*^ I see Helen is dancing with Lord Shel- 
lingfaam's son. I have not seen that young 
man since he was a baby." 

** He haJs had a foreign education — ^he has 
only just returned to England." 

** I know. I remember his father when he 
was little more than that young man's age, 
and it is interesting to me to see the son. I 
only hope Lord Boseleigh is not as wild as 
Lord Shellingham was." 

" TFas Lord Shellingham wild ?" 

" My dear friend ! the old lord died before 
the present one was of age, and you may 
think in what estimation he held his young 
successor when he decreed that he should 
not be considered of age until he was five- 
and-twenty — ^when he restricted his powers 
over the estates and the timber as far as he 
possibly could — ^and when he actually had 
the wine cellars sealed until the young lord 
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should have attained his thirtieth year ! I 
only hope Lord Bosekigh will not follow in 
the same steps." 

"He is so young; only twenty," said 
Mrs. Vavasour. 

" True, but there was an odd story in old 
days, of a disturbance at a public school 
which led to this foreign education ; and, if 
you will promise not to breathe this ta any 
soul, I know for a fact that, young as he is. 
Lord Shellingham has already had to pay his 
debts to an extent that I heard he said had 
crippled his income for years." 

Mrs. Vavasour felt vexed and alarmed, and 
glanced hastily at Helen. 

** But," pursued Mrs. Audley, " it may be 
a lesson to him ; only I should be very sorry 
were any daughter of mine, even if I had a 
dozen, to ally themselves to that family." 

Once more Mrs. Vavasour glanced at Lord 
Boseleigh, and his dark, knitted brows seemed 
to strike her more forcibly now than they 
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ever did befwe, and she thought to herself^ 

'^Some disturbance at a public school? he 

certainly does look of a stormy tempera- 
ment " — and she wished Helen were safe at 
her side again. 

It was some time, however, before the 
young gid returned to her place. When she 
did, she had rather a suspicious look upon 
her face. 

^^ Mamma, Lord Roseleigh wishes to know 
what engagements we have to-morrow? I 
thought we should be out at my aunt 
Compton's nearly all day, about the dresses." 

Mrs. Vavasour took the hint — expressed 
her regrets — ^^ but we shall be in town again 
very shortly — ^in ten days at the utmost," 
added she, just to see if Helen had told him. 
He expressed no surprise^ he merely bowed, 
resigned Helen with a frown to her next 
partner, and dropped as usual into a seat by 
her mother's side. 

"Present me to Lord Roseleigh," whis- 
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pered Mrs. Audley, and very much against 
the grain, Mrs. Vavasour was obliged to 
comply, but having done so, she rose and 
crossed the room to speak to her sister, Mrs. 
Compton, who had just come in. 

** I was coming across to you because my 
business is urgent," said Mrs. Compton, 
"otherwise I could not have braved Mrs. 
Audley. But I want to talk to you about 
something that has surprised me very much. 
I want your advice— only think of my Rose 
wishing to go to India with Blanche and Mr. 
Tremlett? the subject has been agitating 
some days, but you do live such a life of dis- 
sipation, my dear sister, that I knew it was 
utterly useless to try and see you, so I 
watched for you here this evening — now tell 
me, are you quite horrified ?" 

" Indeed I am not," replied Mrs. Vavasour, 
candidly, ** for since you allow one daughter 
to go, I can see no objection to two." 

"Ah, but under such diflferent circum- 
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stances; Blanche goes with a husband; the 
world will say that Rose goes^^ one, I am 
sare it has kept me awake these three nights. 
How fortunate you are to have only one 
daughter to worry and perplex you — and 
Helen is so much more quiet and yielding 
than my girls, that perhaps she gives you no 
trouble — however, tell me your honest opi- 
nion V 

" I have done so. If Rose likes it — ^if it 
is her choice — why distress yourself? she 
may settle very well, though for my own part 
you know I could never permit Helen under 
any circumstances to go to India." 

" Well, then there is another thing, only 
this is in the strictest confidence (no solitude 
like a ball-room for telling secrets !), about 

Rose settling well an idea occurred to my 

mind when I saw her anxiety, that perhaps 
she had some little sort of tender recollection 
of Peyton, you know — who went to his grand 
seat of duty the other day — and Rose and 
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he were very great friends — I used to think it 

was your Helen " 

Oh, dear no !" interrupted Mrs. Vavasour. 
Well, perhaps not. I hope not, for my 
sake," continued Mrs. Compton, with a good- 
natured laugh, '* because I, with three 
daughters to provide for, cannot be supposed 
to be so dreadfully particular as you, with 
only Helen ; so to continue — it struck me, 
suppose she and Peyton were to meet 
again.'* 

** Are they likely to do so?'* 
^* My dear, he and his brother are in the 
same presidency, curiously enough! but do 
not breathe it to Rose — it may be only my 
fancy ; only when one's youngest daughter is 
five-and-twenty, and still single, a mother is 
apt to get rather nervous, particularly when 
so good a chance presents itself." 
* ^^You are quite right," exclaimed Mrs. 

Yavasour, with unusual energy, for a new 
light-«a bright an$i most welcome light*— 
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Buddenl J burst upon her ; ^* yoa really have 
acted with most admirable tact and unsel- 
fishness. If Rose jshould win Peyton Trem- 
lett, I shall congratulate you with all my 
heart." 

So she would ; but good, simple Mrs. 
Compton little knew the hidden reason. She 
was only delighted at her sister's cordial, and 
(as she thought) generous sympathy, and 
with garrulous simplicity she ran on with 
ber hopes and her fears, until the return of 
her daughter to her side, obliged her to be 
cautious. 

Mrs. Vavasour's attention to her sister's 
conversation that night was as deep as it was 
unusual ; so much so, that Mrs. Compton was 
quite touched by the interest she displayed 
on the occasion. Little could the latter 
fathom the depths of that heart which she 
imagined so full of sympathy and affection ; 
little did she imagine that Mrs. Vavasour was 
almost breathless at the loophole of escape 
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from Peyton Tremlett now opening before 
her. 

" Oh !" thought she to herself, " if I could 
only have it in my power to let Rose leave 
England, believing Helen to be engaged 
either to Lord Roseleigh or Colonel Audley, 
the great aim and end of my life would be 
achieved!" 

And there was now hope. There was the 
visit to Audley Manor between this time and 
the wedding, when they would all meet again, 
and when perhaps something definitive might 
have taken place ; and there was also (if the 
Duchess's words came to anything) the 
chance of Lord Roseleigh's proposing, for 
certainly judging by Helen's countenance, 
something had passed that evening which had 
very much discomposed both. 

Of the nature of this " something," Mrs. 
Vavasour was not long left in ignorance. No 
sooner had they arrived at home, than Helen 
followed her mother to her room. 
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"Mamma," said she, in a low and hurried 
voice, " may I speak to you now, or shall I 
wait till to-morrow ?" 

" To-night, my child," was the quick and 
unhesitating reply, and in a moment the door 
was closed, locked, and taking both her 
daughter's hands, Mrs. Yayasour led her to a 
chair, and placed the trembling girl imme- 
diately before her, so as to watch her counte- 
nance. 

For the first time in her life, Helen seemed 
too much overcome to speak. Her words 
came in gasps. The first she uttered were, 
" Mamma, I could not help it." 

Mrs. Vavasour waited. She could gather 
nothing from a sentence so ambiguous. She 
did not know what to hope, or what to fear. 
Had it not been for those few moments passed 
in conversation with Mrs. Audley, high hopes 
would have been hers, and she would have 
cheered her daughter on. As it was, she 
waited. she said to herself, "Let her des- 
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tiny decide for her in this case — ^it is beyond 
me r 

And Helen hurried on. 

^^He spoke to me... ...I was afraid he 

would I saw it coming and I tried to stap 

him but he said if I did not listen, he 

would come to you to-morrow he de- 
clares he will come still it was when I 

told him we were going to Audley Manor, 

that he spoke I told him it could never 

be.. ..I have only known him three weeks...." 

"You are speaking of Lord Roseleigh, 
Helen?'' 

"Oh, yes, yes, yes, mamma...,..!" (impa- 
tiently, almost wildly), "and I said time 

could do nothing when he spoke of time 

I said all I could ; I suppose I ought to call 

it refusing him but, mamma, don't be 

angry, for indeed I could not help it !" 

She clasped her hands despairingly. Helen 
began now to understand her mother. She 
remembered past scenes, when eligible lovers 
were around her, only waiting favpRrablg 
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t^pportunities, and she remembered ber 
mother's grief and disappointment wben sbe 
absolutely refused to bave anything to say to 
Colonel Andley — altbongb Mrs. Yayasour bad 
secretly so tempered that refusal, tbat it only 
amounted to a term of probation, and still 
hung in abeyance ; she remembered all this, 
and trembled from head to foot when she 
made her present confession, with Lord Bose- 
leigh as the victim ! 

But Mrs, Vavasour had changed since 
those days. There was no anger in her face 
now, as she listened to those breathless and 
incoherent sentences — it was grief, all grief — 
and Helen watched every changing expression 
with intense interest* 

"I could not accept him— it was impossible 
—-yet still he persists in coming to see you 
to»morrow," she continued; "but, mamma, 
you will be firm, will you not? you have 
never yet had anyone like Lord Roseleigh to 
deal with — ^you will support my refi;sal, will 
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you not ? and tell him that nothing, neither 
time, nor any inducement of rank, or wealth, 
or position, would alter my determina- 
tion " 

" Is it indeed so irrevocable ?" said Mrs. 
Vavasour, very sadly ; " will you not reflect 
a little, Helen ?" 

" No, mamma." 

" Will it not be just, considering the short- 
ness of your acquaintance, to allow him a 
little more time ? and to give yourself also an 
opportunity of knowing something more of 
his character?" 

'^ No, mamma ; no. My mind does not for 
one instant waver. I require neither time 
nor opportunity, and I told him so." 

** You surprise me," exclaimed Mrs. Vava- 
sour, " because you say that even after this 
distinct refusal he insists upon seeing me to- 
morrow ? " 

** He would take no answer from me. Had 
I even been inclined to think well of him. 
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his impetuous and intemperate conduct to- 
night, would have deterred mo from accept- 
ing him. I was so in hopes when I asked 
you about our engagements to-morrow, that 
you would have understood me, and said we 
should be out all day." 

" My Helen ! what a match you are 
throwing away!" said the mother, after a 
pause. 

**If you are vexed, I am truly sorry," 
cried Helen, delighted and relieved, though 
rather mystified, to find she had not to 
encounter the anger and mortification which 
had characterized the last occasion ; *^ but, 
indeed, mamma, young as Lord Roseleigh is, 
his is a fearful temper. I could never have 
been happy with him." 

Mrs. Vavasour recollected all Mrs. A.uj5ley 
had been saying to her, and was silent. 
She bitterly bewailed in her heart the loss of 
another brilliant match, but if Helen's happi- 
ness were to be wrecked by an alliance with a 

VOL. II. H 
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man of ungovernable temper, better bear th^ 
loss with magnanimity. 

And so, till the small hours of the morning 
had chimed one after the other, did that 
mother and daughter sit and talk over the 
mode in which Lord Boseleigh could best be 
made to understand that of hope there was 
none for him ; and then Helen, grateful for 
what she considered her mother's most gentle 
forbearance, went, fagged and heartsick, to 
sleep the feverish sleep of mind and body 
wearied, and wake languid and dispirited, to 
tremble for what the day was to bring forth, 
and dread every knock and every ring, till it 
was time for her to escape from the house 
and repair to that of her aunt, Mrs. Compton. 

But even there she did not find the haven 
of peace to which she had supposed she was 
flying. The house was in a state of the most 
distracting confusion ; that was nothing, it 
was always so — the young ladies of the 
Compton family hardly knew what it was to 
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sit down ; they talked standing, they worked 
standing, they received their friends standing, 
and they entertained them standing — all that 
Helen did not mind, for she liked it better 
than the profound repose of her own home, 
which, when broken, was always broken by 
these stormy love passages, and when undis- 
turbed, only left her a prey to her own bitter 
thoughts. 

But it was when her aunt took her aside, 
and told her that all the mass of silks and 
satins, and fabrics, . with which every table 
and chair was covered, was not for the bride- 
elect only, but that Rose— Rose, her "own 
familiar friend " — had accepted the invitation 
of her sister to go out to India, and had 
actually decided on doing so; it was then 
that her heart suddenly fluttered with an 
alarm and dismay for which she could not 
account, and an agonizing despair seemed to 
take possession of her. Little words dropped 
by friends — words remarking upon the appa- 

H 2 
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rent flirtation between Peyton Tremlett and 
Rose — words to which she had listened 
lightly — little hints, also from friends, of 
course, which she had scorned to take, be- 
cause she always repeated over and over 
again to herself, " they don't know all ; it is 
all ybr my sake^^ — these words and these 
hints now seemed suddenly to take the shape 
of warning spirits, and stand before her with 
pointed fingers, mocking and upbraiding, and 

whispering in her ear, '*You were blind 

we warned you you trusted too much " 

And then, in upon the whirl of these dis- 
tracting thoughts and fears, broke the garru- 
lous tongue of her aunt again — every word 
giving a pang like the jarring of a nerve. 

Mrs. Compton was garrulous at the best of 
times, and just now, in her state of happy 
confusion and realised hopes, there were no 
bounds to her powers of language. Rose was 
out; Blanche was counting over the list of 
the double outfit ; Mrs Compton had Helen 
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all to herself, and, entirely forgetting — as 
absent people often do— the person to whom 
they are speaking, she actually at last let fall 
the very hints she had breathed into the ear 
her sister the preceding evening, " in strictest 
confidence." 

** So singular, my dear— -so almost provi- 
dential, only that of course there is a destiny 
in everything; but to think that the two 
brothers should accidentally be at the same 
presidency, within a hundred miles of each 
other, which I believe in India is equivalent 
to one mile in England, for do you know, my 
dear, instead of having a couple of boiled 
chickens for the bottom of the table, as we 
have here, they always have a couple of 
boiled turkeys — the manners and customs are 
so different — ^and if Peyton should feel lonely 
there, and retain his old preference for my 
Rose, what is there, as I said to your mother, 
to prevent the two brothers marrying two 
sisters? only, not a syllable to Rose — but 
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there is a white watered silk amongst her 
things, and she has a blue, with white lace 
flounces — she might take the flounces off the 
blue, and put them on the white, and there is 
the wedding dress at once." 

Helen could bear no more. Faint, trem- 
bling, ready to sit down and groan in utter 
anguish, she felt she must go home— there 
was nothing but home for her — ^home to her 
room, to throw herself on her bed, and there 
think over in solitude the dreadful precipice 
on the edge of which it seemed to her that 
Peyton Tremlett was about to stand. 

Whether he should stand there firm and 
invulnerable, or whether, influenced by the 
fascinations of Rose, and the loneliness of his 
lot, he would succumb, was what she did not 
even dare to ask herself. It was enough for her 
that he was to go through the ordeal. 

" Better give up all hope !" cried she to her- 
self, " it will prepare me better for the Wow," 
and she bowed her head in an agony of disap- 
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pointed dreams, too bitter to be borne with 
the eqaanimity with which she once thought 
she could have supported any symptom of 
desertion on his part. She thought in past 
days that her pride would have upheld her, 
and that she could have reared her head, and 
said with calm dignity, '^Let him choose 
between the two if he feels inclined to 

waver*' — but, no those days were over — 

she lored him, she believed she was to lose 
him, and her heart was breaking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Vavasour had also her 
troubles. With a countenance tutored to 
extreme calmness, yet with just sufficient 
sadness in it to look like sympathy in the 
great shock which she was about to inflict, 
or else the humiliating sentence she was 
about to seal with her own voice, she pre- 
pared to receive Lord Roseleigh in Helen's 
absence, and in due course of time he came. 

Profound, therefore, was her astonishment, 
and speechless her indignation, when, instead 
of having a suppliant lover to treat with. 
Lord Roseleigh arrived in a towering passion 
— in a fit of concentrated' fury so great, that 
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after having lashed himself with a few preli- 
minary sentences, he almost foamed with 
rage. 

"Mad !" thought Mrs. Vavasour, trembling 
within herself, " mad, beyond a doubt !" anfl 
she sat transfixed with alarm, as close to the 
bell as possible. 

He dashed into his subject without a single 
irrelevant word. He began from the begin- 
ning; detailed his admiration of Helen from 
the first moment he ever saw her; his belief that 
his attentions were understood, and, though 
he would not venture to say encouraged, still 
not discountenanced; in short, he spoke 
warmly, feelingly, and with a fervour and 
manliness which would have strongly prepos- 
sessed Mrs. Vavasour had he stopped there ; 
but after that came the grand explosion of 
wrath — he had laid his fortunes at Helen's 
feet— she had given him no hope, but she 
certainly had not been candid with him — she 
had never for one moment prepared him for 

H5 
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the fact that her affections had long been 
engaged, nay, her hand all but promised ; and 
it was of this that he so bitterly and vehe- 
mently complained. 

Then ^^up and spake" the indignant mother. 

^'I am totally at a loss to imagine what 
you can mean, Lord Roseleigh, either in say- 
ing that my daughter has any attachment, or 
that she is under any sort of engagement. 
Had such been the case, you do not suppose 
that I should have permitted your attentions 
to have existed so long, or to have been so 
publicly displayed ?" 

" I should have thought not, Mrs. Vavasour 
— I should have done you. that justice," re- 
plied he, his black eyes flashing ; ** only, un- 
fortunately, I have discovered that such has 
been the case. I have made a fool of myself 
— I own it — but I certainly had most ample 
grounds for believing that no other man had 
a better right than myself to try his chance 
to win the heart of Miss Vavasour." 
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" Lord Roseleigh," said Mrs. Vavasour, 
with all her own dignity, "from the very 
first I saw your object, and left my daughter 
to make her own decision — she was free to do 
so — she is free to do so still, and she has 
made it. You had the right, that every gen- 
tleman has, to endeavour to win the hand of 
a lady to whom his attentions seem accept- 
able ; and if my daughter has, by an error of 
youth and inexperience, misled you, I do 
most deeply deplore it ; at the same 
time " 

" Mrs. Vavasour! " burst in the angry lover, 
" I do not complain of having been en- 
couraged. I cannot say Miss Vavasour ever 
encouraged me, but that only increased my 
admiration — and, if I may presume to say 
so, my attachment. Possibly she may have 
told you of my proposal to her last night — 
she refused me, Mrs. Vavasour ! " (His lord- 
ship here began to foam.) " Yes — ^she re- 
fused me — but here again my vanity led me 
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on, and I hoped much, until until 

Good heavens ! the shock of finding that I 
had yet to learn the real reason of her cold- 
ness, and that the circumstances of the 
case deprived me of every vestige of 
hope ! " 

" You are mistaken — you are under a 
delusion ! " began Mrs. Vavasour. 

" Pardon me — I am not ! " he persisted ; 
"your daughter has a prior attachment — 
your daughter is engaged ! " 

It was now Mrs. Vavasour's turn to ex- 
claim "Good heavens!" And had she not 
been in such an actual state of terror at the 
frenzied state of this impetuous lover, she 
would have denied the charge with much 
more of resentment. As it was, her whole 
object was to soothe him ; he frightened her 
out of her senses. 

" There must be some great mistake some- 
where," said she ; " I am not aware that my 
daughter has either attachment or engage- 
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ment. I entreat you to tell me on what yon 
found such an idea ? As a personal favour/' 
she added, emphatically, ** I beseech you to 
clear up this mystery ! " 

Lord Roseleigh laughed scornfully. 

He was by this time walking up and down 
the room, and so intemperate was the tone 
of his voice that Mrs. Vavasour felt sure the 
servants must hear him all over the house. 

"Mystery!** repeated he, with an into- 
nation of the most withering scorn ; " mys- 
tery, indeed, when my authority is the mother 
of the man himself ! " 

Mrs. Vavasour stood aghast, or rather sat 
aghast, for had she attempted to stand, she 
knew that her limbs would not have had 
strength to support her. She sat aghast, and 
the whole truth flashed across her like light- 
ning. It was Mrs. Audley who had been at 
work here ! 

And now, in what a position was the mother 
placed ! Fortunate was it for her that Lord 
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Boseleigh stormed and raved; it gave her 
time to think what to say, and by the time he 
paused to take breath, she was ready. 

" Lord Roseleigh," said she, " in the ex- 
citement and agitation of yoar conversation 
with my daughter last night, you have allowed 
your imagination to heighten and embellish 
very much, something which may have escaped 
the lips of Mrs. Audley. If you will only 
hear me patiently, and without uttering a 
word until I have finished, you shall know all. 
You have done my Helen the honour of giving 
her the most flattering proof of your admi- 
ration that man can give; that she cannot 
respond to it is not her fault ; but remember 
that she has been out now two seasons, and 
she has had other admirers; amongst these 
the only one fiot decidedly refused is Colonel 
Audley. But he is not accepted — ^he must 
take his chance — ^she is perfectly free ; and 
though Mrs. Audley may, from partiality to 
Helen, have led yon to believe a very 
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different version of the story, mine is the 
correct one. My daughter is free to enter 
into any engagement she pleases— this very 
day if she likes — ^and Colonel Audley will 
have no right to consider himself dishonorably 
treated, since he knows, as well as I do, that 
it was I myself who told him at the time he 
proposed that I saw no hope for him ! " 

Lord Roseleigh walked ap and down the 
room, wringing his gloves. He was perplexed 
to perfect wildness. Here was the mother of 
the daughter declaring her child was free ; 
there was the mother of the son who had 
told him exactly the contrary ! At least, so 
he thought; but really Mrs. Vavasour had 
done it so well, that he almost doubted the 
evidence of his own senses. After what she 
had said in explanation, he could hardly 
persist in declaring he had been wilfully de- 
ceived, yet his impression remained the same, 
and it required his utmost self-command— of 
which he possessed but little — ^to allow the 
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subject to wear itself out in a few more con- 
ventional sentences, uttered on his part with 
a desperate effort at politeness, and on that of 
Mrs. Vavasour with the most studied and 
hollow show of regret. 

Sorry to get rid of him she was not. When 
she recollected how great had been her anxiety 
to attract Lord Roseleighj how intense her 
satisfaction when she found her object gained, 
and how completely she had enjoyed her 
triumph up to the moment when Mrs. Audley 
and her remarks rather disenchanted her, she 
felt quite astonished at the feeling of relief 
she experienced when the interview termi- 
nated, and she rang the bell to expedite his 
exit from her house. 

" In which," said she to herself, " I hope 
it may be a very long time indeed before I see 
him again ; " for never, in all her life, did 
she recollect having gone through so trying 
att interview. " But it shall not go on," she 
continued, pacing the room to compose herself. 
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** I will have no more of these scenes. Helen 
shall marry Colonel Aodley, and have done 
with it. I am only too thankful to think 
that her absence from home this morning will 
prevent her ever knowing all I have gone 
through for her sake — but it is for the last 
time/* 

So hour after hour passed away, and Mrs^ 
Vavasour congratulated herself that Helen 
was safe at her aunt Compton's — no doubt 
enjojdng herself; certainly amusing herself. 
And all this time Helen lay on her bed, locked 
in her own room, giving way to all the 
luxury of a despair which she did not dare 
to indulge elsewhere, because the cause of it 
was unknown to any soul but herself, or if 
not unknown, ignored. 

It was not until dinner-time that the mother 
and daughter met again. By that time, a 
long drive for the former, and a long sleep 
for the latter, had done wonders. Mrs. Vava- 
sour came back calmed— -Helen rose refreshed, 
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and the interview the mother had gone throagh, 
as well as the angaish the daughter had ex- 
perienced, were by that time secrets swallowed 
up in the abyss of things past — never to be 
revealed on this side of the grave ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

There is something exhilarating, even to 
people whose spirits may not be the very 
highest, in starting on a joarney on a fine 
summer's morning. 

It was one of the brightest and sunniest of 
July days, when Mrs. Vavasour and Helen 
drove up to the railway station, and found 
Mrs. Audley waiting for them in a coupe 
expressly engaged for their trio. 

"Rupert went by an earlier train," said 
she, as she kissed Helen rapturously, and saw 
Mrs. Vavasour's eyes wandering in search of 
some one; "he said he could not think of 
your arriving at Audley Manor without his 
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being there to receive you, so I humoured 
him, and thought as it is only a three hours' 
journey we could do very well without a 
gentleman/' 

So the train flew on, and Mrs. Audley 
talked, and Mrs. Vavasour talked, and they 
left Helen to her own reflections. She 
was thankful not to be obliged to scream 
her share in the conversation — thankful, too, 
that her position in the coupe admitted of 
her gazing out of the window without the 
eyes of any opposite neighbour following eveiy 
turn of her head, and watching every change 
of her countenance. 

At last the journey reached its termination. 
The sun was throwing floods of golden light 
over a luxuriantly- wooded country, as the 
Audley Manor party got out at the little sort 
of by-station from whence they were to drive 
to the house. 

In London, Mrs. Audley drove about in a 
well-appointed barouche, in no way superior 
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to the myriad around her ; but do sooner did 
she set foot on the Audlej estate, than it seemed 
as if the wand of a fairy had touched every- 
thing belonging to her. 

Officials crowded round, bowing obse- 
quiously ; gates flew open ; porters disap- 
peared mysteriously with the luggage ; and 
outside the station stood a pretty, light, low, 
open carriage, with four horses and pos- 
tilions. 

" My country turn-out," said the great 
lady, smilingly, passing her arm through 
Helen's, as she led her on ; " our road to 
Audley Manor is so hilly, that we should 
crawl had we only a pair — get in, 
darling ! " 

And the next moment, buried in all the 
downy softness of the most elastic of blue 
velvet cushions, Helen found herself whirled 
through lanes, up hill and down hill, some- 
times in deep shadow, then again in bright 
sunshine, through country scenes more beau- 
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tiful than any she had yet seen, until the 
carriage suddenly turned into the open iron 
gates of a magnificent park — a lodge on each 
side, and deer studded in groups beneath the 
shady chesnut trees. 

On they went — ^faster and faster — then 
came water — a rapidly flowing river very 
narrow, but deep and noisy. 

"This is very magnificent," said Mrs. 
Vavasour at last, enjoyment of the lovely 
prospect having kept her silent for some 
minutes, and then Helen spoke. 

" Oh, Mrs. Audley, how lovely ! you never 
prepared us for anything like this." 

"Indeed I did, dear child; I told you 
Audley Manor was Rupert's hobby, and my 
Rupert is not easily pleased, let me tell you, 
in anything^' said Mrs. Audley, pointedly. 
Helen's cheeks lighted up directly, and a 
vexed expression came over her face like a 
shadow, fortunately passing as swiftly, for 
the next moment Mrs. Audley quietly re- 
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marked, ** We are not far from the boose 
DOW," and they emerged from the profound 
shade of a thick avenue suddenly upon 
Audley Manor. 

There stood the fine old mansion, proudly 
beautiful in its quaint antiquity — a real old 
English baronial hall, turretted, battlemented 
(if one may be allowed to make a word for 
the occasion), and standing high on a gravel 
eminence, from which descended a flight of 
stone steps, nearly the width of the face of 
the building, terminating in a sort of quad- 
rangle, in the centre of which an antique 
fountain threw up its many jets of silvery 
water. 

Entranced with the beauty, and struck 
with the grandeur, Helen sat looking round 
her without uttering a word, until she heard 
her mother exclaim, "A perfect hSros de 
romanP^ and then, the carriage coming to 
an abrupt halt, she looked up and saw Colonel 
Audley standing on the top of the stone steps. 
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his arm in a sling certainly, but his hat off, 
his face radiant, and a welcome so cordial 
and so friendly, that even Helen, much as 
she had dreaded the moment, felt at her ease 
immediately, and could not help echoing in 
her own heart her mother's exclamation. 

It was the first time she had seen him 
moving about since his accident, and though 
now entirely recovered, there remained just 
enough of its effects to be rather becoming 
than otherwise. The constant solicitude too 
of his mother, the everlasting " Don't do too 
much, Rupert," or " I beseech you not to use 
your arm, Rupert," or *• You really must not 
walk, Rupert," made him rather an interest- 
ing object, until at last even Helen herself 
seemed inclined to take care of him, and 
found herself continually saying, "No, Colonel 
Audley— you will do yourself harm if you 
show me over the Manor on foot — ^I can walk, 
or even ride too, if you will only have a pony; 
and I will not take your arm — no, you were 
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ordered to keep it in a sling, and the moment 
you are out of Mrs. Audley's sight, you 
forget." 

It was on his lips to say she made him 
forget everything and everybody, but he 
WQuld not ; under his own roof, nothing would 
have induced him to say a word to make her 
uncomfortable; in vain his mother used to 
say to him, " You have many good oppor- 
tunities now, Rupert; they may not occur 
again " — his answer invariably was, " I know 
it, but I would rather lose her, than take 
what I call an unfair advantage of her. There 
is^ scarcely an hour in the day that I could 
not speak if I chose, but in my own house I 
could not ! it would destroy her confidence in 
me — she would think immediately that we 
had inveigled her here to lead her into a 
trap — let her enjoy herself unmolested, and 
leave me to watch my progress.** 

And the plot, or the plan, or whatever it was, 
worked well. The days passed with a rapidity 

VOL. n. I 
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which quite startled Helen. On a little rough 
pony in the mornings, she was allowed (by 
the two considerate mothers) to be shown all 
that was worth seeing about Audley Manor. 
It is true Mrs. Vavasour used to say, " Do 
not leave the grounds, my Helen," just as a 
form, but then the grounds were interminable. 
There was park and pleasure ground — ^hill 
and vale — rocky glens and wild brushwoods — 
through all these, by a new route every day, 
it was Helen's morning occupation to ride, 
or else to drive another diminutive pony in a 
small basket carriage. She generally started 
in this alone, Colonel Audley walking by the 
side of it, but somehow she always returned 
with him seated by her side, and an apology 
on her lips, such as, ^^I insisted on his getting 
into the carriage, Mrs. Audley, because we 
went further than we intended"— or else, 
" Colonel Audley is not quite strong yet, 
Mrs. Audley ; I saw him limping, though he 
declared it was my fancy, and I made him 
ride." 
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Oh, yes — it all went on very well, and 
Helen, in her thorough enjoyment, forgot all 
her fears of a new lover, and gave herself a 
complete holiday from thought and care, till 
at last it came to the day before their in- 
tended departure, and then Colonel Audley 
sat out late on the terrace in the moonlight, 
to talk to Mrs. Vavasour. 

" I think I have been very forbearing," 
said he, after having introduced the eternal 
subject, "but on no consideration would I 
have run the chance of making Helen's recol- 
lections of Audley Manor anything but plea- 
surable; but now that my health is re- 
established, and I have nothing but a weak 
arm to interest her in my favour, I begin 
once more to feel how incomplete is my 
happiness without her. You always pro- 
mised you would tell me when you thought 
I might speak, and now I cannot help fancy- 
ing I see a shadow more of regard in her 
manner towards me. It may be that she 

12 
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has caught something of my mother's inces- 
sant anxiety, and really fancies I am an 
invalid, but I assure you she has actually 
quite begun to take care of me ; and I have 
not courage to show that I don't require it." 

Mrs. Vavasour laughed. 

" Tell me only one thing," said he, before 
she had time to speak ; " I have been such a 
prisoner the whole season, that I have seen 
nothing of the goings-on at all the gaieties, 

but I have heard rumours rumours which 

made me very miserable and I fancied at 

times that even Helen looked unhappy 

but tell me have I a rival in Lord Bose-; 

leigh ?" 

Mrs. Vavasour was prepared for the ques- 
tion, and answered with perfect calmness and 
candour, " You had^ Colonel Audley, but he 
did not put your cause in danger. Helen 
refused Lord Roseleigh the day before we 
left town. And now, as regards yourself, will 
you take my advice ?" 
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"You want to put me oft' again, Mrs. 
Vavasour ?" 

" Only for a little while. We are to return 
to-morrow to all the turmoil and excitement 
of these two weddings. That of my niece 
takes place first ; then that of Lord Douglas 
and Miss Tremlett. As soon as this one is 
over, I intend to leave town and go at once 
down to my cottage at Boreham. If you 
^ill do me the favour of coming to me there 
for the first week in August, I think I can 
promise you a favourable reception, and I 
iieed hardly assure you that even between this 
and then, I will do all in my power to prepare 
one for you, for, as you well know, I have 
always espoused your cause, and have never 
held out a hope when I did not see a chance 
of its^ realization." 

**Then you see one now?'* exclaimed 
Colonel Audley, quickly. 

** I hope I do," was the cautious reply, and 
then she found her hand suddenly seized, and 
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rapturously pressed to the lips of her ex- 
pectant son-in-law, whilst, with a smile of 
ineffable satisfaction, she took his arm and 
re-entered the magnificent drawing room, 
where sat Helen, low on a footstool at the 
feet of Mrs. Audley, who, leaning back half 
asleep in her arm-chair, was listening with a 
sort of delighted listlessness to the young 
girl's animated description of some adven- 
ture they had met with in the course of 
the day. 

Mrs. Vavasour went to bed that night a 
comparatively happy woman. Everything 
seemed now prospering, and her plots and 
plans were all gathering together into one 
small focus or circle, from which she thought 
it next to impossible that Helen could 
escape. 

To live through another season with her 
daughter as Miss Vavasour — to be subjected 
to another struggle, and another strife 
similar to that through which she had gone 
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with Lord Roseleigh (nay, and with Peyton 
Tremlett too !) was what Mrs. Vavasour was 
determined not to do; here was a man in 
every way worthy of her— that man she 
should marry — and so that last night at 
Audley Manor, she laid her head calmly on 
the down pillow, and resigned herself to sleep 
in the comfortable conviction that the next 
time she slept beneath that princely roof her 
Helen would be mistress there. 

And wise too was that ancient Duchess, 
by whose advice the invitation had been 
accepted. She knew the world well. Exactly 
what she had foretold had come to pass, and 
perhaps a little more, for even Helen herself 
was surprised at her, own feelings of regret 
as, on the morning of her departure, the train 
moved off, and left Colonel Audley standing, 
his eyes fixed upon her, and his features 
gradually receding into indistinctness. She 
felt a sort of blank. The remains of his ill- 
ness had exacted for him so much of care 
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and attention, that when all this suddenly 
ceased, Helen felt, like Othello, that she had 
lost an ^^ occupation," and the feeling startled 
her — it seemed to her like treason — ^yet there 
it was, and there it remained, until she was 
once more plunged in the gaieties of her 
London life. 

* * • * 

The Vavasours had intended to stay only 
one week at Audley Manor, but the week had 
run on to nearly a fortnight. The conse- 
quence was, they only arrived at home two 
days before Blanche Compton's wedding day. 

Mrs. Compton gave a grand dinner the 
evening before. To this, of course, the Vava- 
sours went, and Helen and her cousin Rose 
jnet for the first time since Mrs. Compton 
had announced that Rose was to go to India. 
There was a stiffness between them — there 
WQS a sealed subject between them — neither 
India nor Peyton Tremlett were once named, 
and from that moment Helen distrusted the 
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girl. In vain Helen looked at the elder 
brother — ^the bridegroom-elect — ^whose speak- 
ing likeness to the face so well beloved 
brought back the brief and scattered gleams 
of happiness of bygone days — ^in vain she 
said to herself, ** She may do her worst, but 
there is no deceit in the clear eyes of a Trem- 
lett — ^no falsehood in a brow like that ;" dis- 
trust would creep in, and her heart turned 
sick, and she trembled with fear, and there 
seemed a voice echoing in her ear with the 
words " Lost, lost !" 

Then came Lady Fanny Meredith. 
*^So your cousin. Rose, is going out to 
India next month, Helen ? " 

" Yes ; with Blanche and Mr. Tremlett.'* 
Lady Fanny's light blue eyes flashed. 
" Who arranged this, Helen ? '* 
** She goes entirely at her own request ? " 

** My poor child *' began Lady Fanny. 

" Nay," cried Helen, instantly seizing the 
sense of what she was going to say, ^^ don't 

15 
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pity me, Fanny. If he should be false to 

me he will not be worth even a sigh, 

much less a regret ! " 

And her warm-hearted friend wrung the 
little trembling hands with a fervour more 
expressive than words, and said no more. 

Everybody knows the confusion, the excitl9- 
ment, and the bewilderment of a wedding ; 
but when two succeed each other so rapidly 
as did those of Blanche Compton and Eva 
Tremlett, they left the principal parties no 
time for private conversation or even for confi- 
dential morning visiting. 

This was exactly what Mrs. Vavasour 
wished. It favoured her plans to perfection. 
She did not wish Helen and her cousin Rose 
to have any communication, and frustrated 
every chance of a tSte-drtite between them ; 
but she took care to have a private interview 
with her sister herself, and invited Mrs. 
Compton (nothing loth) to a confidential 
chat one morning, just before she left town, 
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when Helen was safe oat of the way, shopping 
with Lady Fanny Meredith* 

Lady Fanny was the only dissatisfied person 
in all that circle of friends. She had exerted 
herself much in Helen's behalf, and she now 
fancied she saw all her trouble running a risk 
of being thrown away. She did not like, 
either, the new tone Helen bad lately adopted 
about Peyton Tremlett. She thought it was 
unfair to allow Rose Conipton to go and 
exercise all her arts upon him, and never 
send him a word, or a line, or a dried flower, 
or any of the fifty million little tokens with 
which lovers keep up the flickering flame of 
'4ove in absence," just to remind him of 
her. 

But Helen, deep, firm, and true as her 
attachment was, was very proud. She told 
Lady Fanny she could not stoop to fan a 
flame ; it must burn of itself, without help of 
hers ; and this Lady Fanny set down to in- 
difference. 
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" That love will never last five years," said 
she to her husbaod when she went home; 
^^ there is some strong counter-influence at 
work, and Helen's faith and affection are both 
undermined. Either her head is turned by 
the grandeur of Audley Manor and the adu- 
lation of the Colonel — who, unfortunately, 
looks handsomer and more interesting than 
ever since his accident — or else she is acting 
a part, and will die before she allows any one 
to suspect that her heart is breaking ! " 

There was none of this sort of romance 
about Mrs. Comptou. Whatever her sister, 
Mrs. Vavasour, told her, she fully and firmly 
believed. When the idea of any incipient 
flirtation between Helen and Peyton Tremlett 
was so indignantly scouted by Mrs. Vavasour, 
Mrs. Compton begged pardon, and dismissed 
it as a delusion, thinking it fortunate, how- 
ever, that Helen had not set her heart upon 
him, since, had she done so, she remembered 
enough of her as a child to be pretty sure 
she would have her way. 
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*^ But all the world are talking of your 
visit to Audley Manor/' said she to her sister, 
'^ for yon know it is a well known fact that 
lielen is about the only young lady in ex- 
istence who was ever invited to stay under the 
same roof with that precious son of Mrs. 
Audley's. 

"The Audleys are such very great friends 
of ours," was Mrs, Vavasour's reply. 

'^Then I am sure, ray dear," was her 
sister's ready rejoinder, '' I hope it may lead 
to something. It would be a most brilliant 
match, provided the poor man never turns 
out to be an idiot." 

" Good heavens ! " cried Mrs. Vavasour, 
" what' can you possibly mean ? " 

" Only that such a fall as his was enough 
to kill most men outright, and no one ever 
expected him to survive." 

"He is as well now, both mentally and 
bodily, as either you or I," retorted Mrs. 
Vavasour, in an injured voice. 
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That guest was to be Colonel Audlej. His 
promised visit in August had never been 
paid, for an illness almost amounting to 
brain fever, and clearly consequent on the 
fall from his borse in the spring had again 
laid him up. But Mrs. Audley would not 
allow that it was the efTects of his accident. 

" It is caused by nothing in the world but 
anxiety of mind," said she to Mrs. Vavasour, 
'' and I know if we could only bring matters 
to a favourable termination as regards himself 
and dear Helen, all would be well. If not^ 
it will cost my Rupert his life ! " And then 
Mrs. Audley would indulge in a burst of tears, 
and Mrs. Vavasour was worried to death. 
However, on one point she was firm. She 
would not allow Mrs. Audley to speak to 
Helen. 

" When Colonel Audley is well enough to 
plead his own cause," said she, '^ he has my 
full permission to do so ; but even I myself 
abstain from influencing Helen, therefore I 
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entreat joa to have equal forbearance, for I 
know her disposition, and hamoar her accord* 

So Christmas had arrived, and nothing had 
been said. It was all to come. The Colonel 
was perfectly restored to health, and Mrs. 
Vavasour was now glad (as circumstances had 
happened) that he had not arrived before, for 
when he did make his appearance, his absence 
had been sufficiently long to admit of his being 
received as an old friend, warmly and cor- 
dially. 

So on the breezy common, now dry and 
crisp with frost — through the long winding 
lanes where the icicles hung glittering like 
drops of crystal from the snowy branches, 
and across the slippery fields, where an arm, 
now strong enough either to defend or support, 
was always at her side — did Helen lead her 
guest, and laugliingly show him the lions of 
her country home. 

One day — it was the day after the county 
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ball, when Helen, too tired to go very far, 
had paused for a moment to rest on the 
stile beyond the meadows which surrounded 
her home — Colonel Audley, leaning against 
the stile — that very stile where she had listened 
to Peyton Tremlett, engaged herself to him, 
and parted from him ! — coolly and delibe- 
rately told her the object of his visit to 
Boreham, and laying his fortunes at her feet, 
besought her to answer him. 

Any one in the world would have thought 
that Helen must have been fully prepared for 
this dSnotiement ^ and, indeed, she had often 
given the subject some consideration, and had 
over and over again rehearsed the refusal she 
intended to return to the proposal ; but now 
that the words were spoken in her ear — when 
the tremolous voice, the speaking eyes, the 
pleading tones were all actually there, and 
she was compelled to sit and hear him—* 
every syllable she had rehearsed flew out of 
her memory — not a word could she find to 
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say — and her silence, her agitation, and her 
bewilderment were all misconstmed* Colonel 
Andley believed himself accepted ! and before 
she could collect her scattered thoughts and 
senses, he had led her, like a creature in a 
dream, across the fields, taken her into her 
mother's presence, wrung Mrs. Vavasour's 
hands till her fingers tingled again, and then 
left them together, whilst he went out in a 
state of unutterable bliss, to think over bis 
happiness, and smoke a cigar over a letter to 
his mother, in which he announced his good 
fortune. 

But whilst he did this, a scene was enacting 
between the mother and daughter which almost 
baffles description. Mrs. Vavasour, full of 
delight at first at the good news she had 
heard, and Helen, frantically assuring her it 
was all a mistake, and that she never did 
accept Colonel Audley — never could — ^never 
would ! 

Tears, sobs, imploring words, and all the 
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artillery of grief and despair did Helen bring 
up to her rescue, but no— she had now gone 
too far ! Mrs. Vavasour was determined no 
longer to be trifled with ; and it was with a 
firmness which amounted to severity, that she 
told her daughter she was now compromised, 
and that retreat was impossible. 

" You are quite of an age," said shej 
" to have understood the meaning of 
Colonel Audley's attentions. You have 
by no means discouraged them — ^you have 
permitted me to lead him on — I have hu- 
moured you, Helen, till I can humour you 
no more, and I now insist upon your ac- 
cepting Colonel Audley — in fact, he tells me 
you have done so." 

In vain Helen protested ; in vain she 
sobbed out a vehement denial. 

**At all events he thinks so," said her 
mother, " and I have quite made up my mind 
that you shall marry him." 

^'I cannot! I cannot! it is impossible!" 
cried Helen. 
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" It must i^," replied her mother, emphati- 
cally. " He has been devoted to you for 
nearly two years — we have stayed under his 
roof — he is now staying under ours — 
to reject him now would create a public 
scandal, and the disgrace would be more than 
I could bear. I have undergone enough 
already, Heaven knows, but I will undergo no 
more; here is a husband every way worthy 

— more than worthy — of you " 

" I know it," interrupted Helen, clasping 
her hands, " I know it well, and I fully 
appreciate all his goodness, his amiability, 
and the distinction his choice confers upon 
me, but I could not marry him — he entirely 
mistook my looks and manner, for I could 
find no words to answer him ! still, even if I 

liked him well enough I could not marry 

him it is impossible !" 

" You do not dislike him, Helen ?" 
** No, mamma, indeed I do not ; yet still I 
cannot marry him." 
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Her mother paused for a moment, and 
then, taking Helen's clasped hands from her 
streaming eyes, she raised her from the 
ground and placed her on the sofa by her 
side. 

" Sit down here for a few minutes," said 
Mrs. Vavasour, "like a rational being, and 
listen to me. In the first place let me ask 
you if you quite realise the position in which 
you are placed ? Do you know that you are 
in a measure compromised in society with 
regard to Colonel Audley? and that when 
young women lead men to such lengths as 
this and then refuse them, that they gain for 
themselves a most unenviable reputation ?" 

" I fear so," murmured Helen. 

**Do you recollect that there were many 
unpleasant remarks made about you when 
Lord Douglas proposed to Miss Tremlett? 
Are you aware that if you return to town 
next season as Miss Vavasour, that people 
will say, where is Lord Roseleigh ? what has 
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s^e done with him ? Now, Helen, I tell yon 
once for all, this shall not be the case with 
Colonel Andley; I have too great a regard 
both for his mother and himself to suffer it, 
and though, to humour you, I certainly did 
once succeed in evading for you the proposal 
he was about to make — and which, at the 
time, I thought premature — ^I shall not do so 
again. Colonel Audley has offered himself 
in due form ; you have nothing to do but 
to accept him." 

Impossible !" groaned Helen. 
He possesses every advantage," pursued 
her mother, regardless of the interruption; 
^^ he is a good son, a good brother, and a 
good master. He has a princely estate, 
Helen, and fifteen thousand a year ; he is ex- 
ceedingly handsome; and he is very much 

attached to you what more can you 

wish ?" 

"Not more! not half so much! indeed, 
had he double what he already possesses, I 
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could not accept him," persisted the young 
girl. 

*' Helen," said Mrs. Vavasour, after another 
brief pause, '* the time has arrived when you 
and I must understand each other. I mean 
to have no more concealments. There can 
be but one reason on your part for this mad 
and obstinate resistance, and since you will 
not be open and tell it, I will tell it to you 
myself " 

Helen held her breath, and looked up in 
her mother's face with eyes widened with 
alarm. 

" You imagine," continued her mother, 
" that you have another attachment. You be- 
lieve yourself to be devoted to an object whom I 
can prove to be utterly unworthy of you......" 

In a moment Helen was again on her knees at 
her mother's feet, her head hidden in her lap. 

"No more heroics," said Mrs. Vavasour, 
calmly; "I know all about it, having watched 
it from the beginning. For this man — ^for 
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this shadow^ yon are about to throw away a 
substance; for in Peyton Tremlett, Helen, 
you are most lamentably decived !" 

"No, no!" murmured Helen, "not de- 
ceived ! as long as I am true to him he will 
be true to me !'* 

"He never was true to you!*' exclaimed 
her mother; "at the very moment that he 
was professing love to you, and teaching you 

to deceive your parent, he was false false 

as the most perjured wretch that ever walked 
the earth. At the very moment that you 
believed you possessed his affections, and that 
he was devoted to you heart and soul, 
through trial or temptation, that man met 
me by my own appointment, and when I 
charged him with his conduct, he positively 
denied that he had any intention of asking 
you to be his wife, and defied me to prove 
that his attentions justified my suspicions !" 

Helen started up, her eyes wide open, her 
lips apart, and her face deadly pale. 

VOL. II. K 
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** Peyton ?" said she in a whisper, " Peyton 
said so ?" 

**He said so to me with his own lips," 
continued Mrs. Vavasour, "and he also added 
that every man had a right to pay attentions 
to a young lady without its being immedi- 
ately supposed he wished to marry her! 

could anything be more insulting ? Can you 
wonder, my Helen, that after that, I posi- 
tively and indignantly forbade him to intrude 
his society upon us? yet he continued to do 
so in defiance of me — not openly and honour- 
ably, but clandestinely; stealing away from 
me, by every art in his power, my heart's 
best treasure ; trying to bind you, young and 
inexperienced as you are, by a secret pro- 
mise, to frustrate every view I had formed 
for your advantage ; and this, not to prove a 
deep aflfection for yourself, but merely to 
gratify a spirit of revenge towards me ! 
Helen, can you now prefer this man to Colonel 
Audley r 
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Helen said nothing. She pushed back the 
hair from her forehead, and looked bewil- 
dered she was waking from her dream 

" In addition to this," continued Mrs. Va- 
vasour, pursuing her advantage, " there 
existed between him and your cousin Rose, 
at the period of his departure from England, 
an understanding totally incompatible with 
his professed attachment to you " 

" Oh ! no, no, no !" cried Helen suddenly, 

^Uhat was all for my sake people did not 

know so they fancied ah! mamma, 

there were often times when I could not have 
done without Rose I mean when she ex- 
plained to me much of Peyton's conduct, 
which now and then certainly did seem unac- 
countable " 

"My Helen, had you/confided in your 
mother instead of your cousin, she would not 
have betrayed the trust reposed in her." 

"I cannot think that Rose would ever 
betray it," replied Helen, though her voice 

K 3 
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faltered as she uttered the words, ^' and as 

for Peyton mamma, I promised to be true 

to him !" 

*' I think," said Mrs. Vavasour, quietly 
but firmly, as she took a letter from a port- 
folio by her side, " I think I can prove to 
you in the first place that your cousin Rose 
has betrayed your confidence, and in the next 
that you are absolved from the promise by 
which you consider yourself bound. Listen 
to this paragraph in a letter I received from 
your aunt Compton, this morning " 

And very slowly, very distinctly, the mo- 
ther read to her silent, breathless child, the 
announcement of the approaching marriage 
of Rose Compton to Peyton Tremlett. 

"It takes me by surprise," wrote Mrs. 
Compton, " though, if you recollect, I always 
anticipated it, but I little dreamt that in so 
short a time as three months after her land- 
ing in India, my Rose would make so satis- 
factory a match " 
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** It is not over yet," whispered Helen, as 
if still in a dream, after she had remained 
silent for some minutes, ^^ and it may not be 
true," 

Mrs. Vayasour looked keenly at her 
daughter, inwardly marvelling, and trying to 
judge how much she could bear, and then 
proceeded cautiously. 

" You see," said she, ** that the event was 
anticipated by your aunt, and she was not 
the only person by many who foresaw it; 
you only have been deceived — ^you only have 
been blind. Rouse yourself, Helen ! it is 
beneath the dignity of a young woman to 
bestow another thought upon one so worth- 
less !" 

But Helen's eyes, though now dry, still 
turned piteously and beseechingly on her 
mother. She was clinging with desperate 
hope to the floating straw, and it was sinking 
fast* 

" Even now, it may not take place !" she 
murmured. 
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^ Then came the last resource. Mrs. Vava- 
sour took up an Indian newspaper, aiid held 
it towards her. 

"My Helen I would have spared you 

this, could I have convinced you by any other 
means of his unworthiness." 

Helen did not take the offered newspaper ; 
on the contrary, she seemed to look at it with 
a shudder of horror, but all at once she rose 
from the low seat on which she had placed 
herself, and with a sudden effort roused her- 
self. 

"Helen?" said her mother, taking both 
her hands, and looking inquiringly into her 
face. 

The young girl turned it away. 

" I understand you, mamma," said she, in 
a tone of exceeding anguish and bitterness, 

"but you must give me time I must have 

time to forget. the blow has come upon 

me very suddenly, and though others may 
have foreseen it, to me it has come like a 
thunderbolt give me time !" 
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" But Colonel Audley?" 

Mrs. Vayasour felt alarmed lest this scene 
or its effects should bj anj means transpire, 
but she did not quite know the extent of 
Helen's pride; she had roused it fairly at 
last, and though the natural bitterness of so 
great and sudden a revulsion of feeling was 
not immediately to be quelled or repressed, 
Helenas determination was taken. It re- 
quired but a few minutes of reflection, 
and then indignation took the place of 
despair. To be looked upon as forsaken, 
was what she never could endure ; yet still, 
she asked time. 

^^ Give me time,'* she repeated in a choked 
voice, as her mother gazed so earnestly at 
her, *^ do not fear but that I shall eventually 

obey you — only give me time. " 

: And thus the lover was left in ^e accom- 
plished hands of the mother. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. Vavasour rested on her oars ; on those 
oars of so-called duty which had done her 
such good service ; and in her now tranquil 
home in Tilney Street, she sat her down 
contentedly, and received the congratulations 
of the myriads of dear friends, who actually 
had not the satisfaction of being able to pick 
a single hole in the brilliant destiny of Mrs. 
Rupert Audley, except that Mrs. Comptou 
never could refrain from whispering, when« 
ever she had the opportunity, that the man 
to whom so frightful an accident had occurred 
could surely never be quite right in his head 
again. 
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All the rest came with conipliraents on 
their lips, and envy in their hearts — (lips and 
hearts in this world seldom go well together; 
they are always contradicting each other — 
but the lips have the best of it, for they 
speak out plausibly, whilst the poor heart 
must keep silence, and content itself with 

m 

" knowing its own bitterness.") 

But in good truth there was little to find 
fault with in the marriage of Helen Vavasour 
to Colonel Audley. The Duchess of Peverell 
was quite delighted with it, and said over 
and over again to Mrs. Vavasour, 

" It was at my honse you first met hira, my 
dear; it was I who introduced you to his 
mother ; and if you remember, it was I who 
recommended him as an admirable match." 

So her Grace, though too old to go to the 
church, came to the breakfast, kissed the 
ashy cheek of the bride, and clasped a 
diamond bracelet of great value on her arm. 

Lady Clan-Douglas expressed much satis- 

k5 
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faction at the wedding, and whispered to 
Mrs. Vavasour as the party assembled round 
the altar, 

' '^ If I seem cold in my congratulations, set 
it down for jealousy. I wanted her so much 
to be my own daughter, that I cannot rejoice 
as much as I ought; still she has done 

better I cannot blame her." 

Close by, stood Lord and Lady Douglas, 
the happy bride and bridegroom of some 
months standing. At a little distance Mrs. 
Tremlett — Peyton's mother — watching the 
ceremony with a sort of wistful sadness, 
tinged with nervousness, as if she fancied 
that perhaps even at the last ^moment some- 
thing would happen to preitent it. 

At Helen's elbow stood Lady Fanny Mere- 
dith, faithful and true, through evil report 
and good report, supporting the young giri 
by her calm presence — soothing her by her 
kind words, for Helen went up to the altar 
bathed in tears. 
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'* Cotnmand yoarself/' whispered this tried 
f«eDd^ '^ it is a bad compliment to him^ and 
he is watching jon with snch a pained ex- 
{^ression-— ^command yourself*— his mother's 
eyes are on you/' 

And though the costly Brussels veil might 
conceal the tears, sobs shook the orange- 
blossoms of her wreath, and the hand which 
Was placed in his to receive the ring trem- 
bled so convulsively that it seemed to require 
quite the firm grasp with which the bride- 
groom held it, to steady it whilst the golden 
bond— ^irrevocable till death, in the sight of 
heaven^ — was slid over the slender finger. 

Yet this was a brilliant match, over which 
everybody was supposed to rejoice. The only 
person thoroughly dissatisfied, though she ^ 
^refrained from saying so to Helen, was that 
friend who was nevertheless supporting her 
through the ordeal. Lady Fanny Meredith. 
It was with a = heavy heart that she returned 
home after the wedding, to spend the weary 
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hours between the ceremony and the dinner 
party in chatting with her husband. The 
whole affair had been a great vexation to her, 
and she had hoped against hope that Peyton 
Tremlett would have resisted the wiles of 
Rose Compton, until the Indian mail brought 
the news that he had actually married her, 

" After all our trouble — all our exertions 
in their behalf," said Lady Fanny, ** this 
really is a most vexatious termination, and 
the conduct of Helen baffles my comprehen- 
sion." 

" A splendid match," returned Mr. Mere- 
dith, " and the girl was dazzled, I suppose, 
as most of her sex would be." 

"Not Helen — Helen is unworldly — she 
would have married Peyton on his four hun- 
dred a year, cheerfully, even if Colonel Audley 
had stood waiting for his answer on the oth^ir 
side." 

"Then pique, my dearest; pique drives 
every woman, and many a man, to do despe>- 
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rate deeds. The girl was piqued, and did 
not like to be deserted so cavalierly, and so 
quickly too, for Tremlett has not been away 
a year." 

'^ It was more Rose Compton's fault than 
his," exclaimed Lady Fanny ; *^ I will do him 
that justice, though I never could endure 
him." 

" Then don't grieve," smiled Mr. Mere- 
dith; ^* Helen has done much better for her- 
self, and as for the two men, Peyton Tremlett 
cannot for one moment stand comparison 
with Audley in my estimation." 

" Nor in mine," replied his wife, hastily ; 
^' but still Helen was devoted to him — I fear 
she will never care for Colonel Audley as she 
did for Peyton — ^and how I used to warn her 
against Kose Compton ! how clearly I saw 
the game that girl was playing. I never 
had a doubt but that though Rose pretended 
to be assisting her friend, she was quite ready 
to fall in love with him herself, the moment 
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she could do so without positive treachery ; 
and moreover, from what I heard to-day, I 
discovered that she actually went out with a 
downright falsehood ready on her lips, to 
deceive and to ensnare him !" 

" My dear," said the grave husband, " you 
have most probably been mis-informed. All 
is over now; your friend Helen is disposed 
of, so vex yourself no more." 

^* My information was on such good autho- 
rity," cried Lady Fanny, only hearing the 
first part of the sentence, ^^ that I could not 
doubt it, and it opened my eyes as to Mr. 
Tremlett's conduct directly — it accounted for 
what had appeared to me till then most false 
and base on his part. I was talking to Mrs. 
Oompton, and saying casually that I had not 
expected this match quite so soon — ^that it 
had taken me rather by surprise ; her answer 
was, she wondered at that, since Helen had 
been engaged to Colonel Audley ever since 
last July, when the Vavasours went to stay 
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at Aadley Manor! I asked her if she were 
quite sure ? she said, * My sister told me so, 
as far as I can recollect/ Now everybody 
knows what Mrs. Compton is ; from her, the 
information went to Rose — Rose was on the 
eve of going to India — Rose has been grow- 
ing more and more distant to Helen for a 
long time, and they had no communication 
between that time and her departnre — the 
girl was too happy to take out such a piece 
of news to India — and then — do you see, 
Mr. Meredith V 

" I do. Lady Fanny ; the heart was caught 
in the rebound." 

^^ Exactly ! and a heart so proud, a spirit 
so overbearing, a temper so impetuous as that 
of Peyton Tremlett, could ill brook the impu- 
tation of having been jilted. I can easily 
imagine that such a man would have been in 
a state of feverish anxiety to hasten his own 
marriage, so that intelligence of it should 
reach Helen before her own, which it did ! 
and so ends poor Helen's dream." 
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^' The man who could wish to take so 
pitiful a revenge on the woman he once 
loved,*' said Mr. Meredith, indignantly, '* and, 
moreover, on the woman who loved himj is 
unworthy a thought or a regret, so the sooner 
Helen wakes from that dream, and shakes off 
all remembrance of it, the better." 

"She may do the one,^ replied Lady 
Fanny, " but the other will be more difficult. 
One's memory is rather an obstinate append- 
age sometimes; however, now that she is 
Mrs. Audley's daughter-in-law, she will have 
but little leisure for retrospect.'' 

And Lady Fanny was not far wrong. 
Worldly, worldly to her heart's core, was 
Mrs. Audley. She rejoiced in the match her 
son had made for many reasons, but the rea- 
sons were all worldly. Helen was well-born, 
consequently she need never be ashamed of 
her, nor afraid of any inconvenient relations. 
Helen was a beauty, so she would do her 
credit when she went into society with her. 
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and this Mrs. Audley fully intended to do« 
Helen was now her property, for what be- 
longed to her Rupert belonged to her, and 
to introduce the beautiful bride to the innu- 
merable friends who sent cards after the 
wedding, was a prospect to which Mrs. 
Audley looked forward with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

And Miss Audley ? Miss Audley was for- 
tunately well out of the way before affairs 
stood in their present state. She had long 
taken upon herself various mysterious duties 
which were so entirely antagonistic to any-» 
thing her mother professed, that for the sake 
of peace and quiet she had been allowed to 
follow her own inclinations, and had finally 
joined a sisterhood which effectually separated 
her from those of her own kin, with whom 
she had no sentiments in common. 

And the world talked of it for ten days, 
and then the tide flowed over the troubled 
sands of eyery-day life, and left them smooth 
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as they were before, and the episode was 
buried in the heart of the mother, whose 
whole existence was henceforth to be devoted 
to the son whose happiness she now hoped 
she had secured. 

We behold Mrs. Vavasour now in quite a 
new light ; Mrs. Vavasour second where she 
had always been first — rather scared at find- 
ing her occupation gone, and Mrs. Audley 
writing her notes, and calling on her at all 
sorts of odd hours, to give her tidings of her 
daughter, her son's sweet wife, her darlings, 
on their wedding tour ! It was always, " A 
few lines from ray Rupert, to-day — ^a thou- 
sand messages to you from my sweet Helen 
— she was to write herself, only Rupert said 
it was his turn" — or else — "My darlings 
seem to have created quite a sensation in 
Home. People say such a couple as Colonel 
and Mrs. Rupert Audley, have seldom been 
seen. I am to have a bust of Helen in 
marble; of course, dear friend, you would 
like a copy ?" 
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And Mrs. Vayasour, somewhat mortified, 
had to sit in silence, and digest the fact that 
Helen — her Helen — was no longer a Vava- 
sour, but Mrs. Rupert Audley, wife of 
Colonel Audley, danghter-in-law to Mrs. 
Audley, mistress of Audley Manor — an Aud- 
ley from henceforth and for ever, and only to be 
appended to Mrs. Vavasour occasionally, by 
courtesy and from consideration ! 

All this was unexpected. There was also 
another point which had very much troubled 
Mrs. Vavasour's mind, and which she could 
not ascertain to her satisfaction. It was« 
where was to be the future home of Mrs. 
Audley mire? The family mansion in 
Grosvenor Square was one of the smaller 
houses — it was not calculated to receive a 
newly married couple — besides, it ought to 
be thoroughly repaired and re-furnished to be 
good enough for Helen ; yet it was now the 
month of March — they were coming home in 
April — and no signs of papering and painting 
were to be seen. 
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^^ She cannot intend them to live there, and 
with hdr /^" thought Mrs, Vavasour to herself, 
much disquieted, when one morning suddenly 
Mrs. Audley came in. 

Mrs. Audley was not now welcomed quite 
so rapturously by Mrs. Vavasour as in former 
days — the necessity was over ! — so that these 
frequent visits were rather an interruption. 
That morning, too, Mrs. Vavasour happened to 
be writing to Helen, and meant to ask her that 
very question about the future home — the 
future town house. Of Audley Manor she 
would be, of course, undivided mistress, but 
how about London ? from whence was she to 
make her debut ? Surely not as the guest of 
her mother-in-law? This must be inquired 
into and ascertained. 

The foreign writing-paper caught the eye 
of Mrs. Audley instantly. 

**You are writing to our darlings," said 
she; "what a sympathy there is in our 
thoughts I I have beeii dreaming of them all 
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nigbt, and have come to consult yon on a 
weighty little point." 

Whereupon she sat down and began to 
enter upon the very subject and all its details, 
whilst Mrs. Vavasour, calmly listening, and 
inwardly disapproving, sat with a grave coun*- 
tenance and dignified air, wondering how she 
could best convey to the loquacious mother 
her own sentiments on the case in point. 

" I have been thinking, dear friend," con- 
tinued Mrs. Audley-^her usual manner of 
addressing Mrs. Vavasour—" that I will put 
my house in Orosvenor Square into the 
hands of some good agent, and let it. You 
see our darlings are coming home next 
month. The house is a very fair one in its 
way, but only calculated for myself and my 
Rupert's occasional visits when he was single, 
Now that he is a married man, it will not do 
at all, and I was thinking of letting it, and 
looking out for something more suitable — 
something in the new quarter, somewhere 
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about Belgravia as they call it," (reader, long 
years have passed since this sentence was 
spoken), " and as the houses there are really 
little palaces, it occurred to me that I would 
drive down and see if I could find exactly 
what we require, first asking your opinion, 
dear friend, as to the plan." 

Now there is one point on which all nature 
, — human and animal — is akin, and that is, in 
a sort of fierce jealousy as regards the in- 
terests of its own offspring. Mrs. Vavasour 
felt tigerish beyond expression as she listened 
to Mrs. Audley quietly laying down the law, 
and planning out the future of Helen — her 
own Helen — who, being now married, should 
of course have her own house in town, and be 
mistress of it. To share even a palace with 
Mrs. Audley senior was by no means the 
same thing, and this conviction gave the 
bride's mother the requisite amount of cou- 
rage for the occasion. Her answer was a 
little tardy, as if she felt it required thought. 
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but this did not appear to offend Mrs. Audley 
— on the contrary, she leant back in her 
chair, half closed her eyes sleepily, and sat 
with a patient smile on her lips, the picture 
of amiability. Mrs. Vavasour was by no 
means so composed, 

" I think," said she, rather stiflfly, " that it 
would be rather premature to take so impor- 
tant a step as that, without first consulting 
Helen on the subject. Her opinion is of 
much more importance than mine, and if you 
ask my advice, I should say wait until they 
arrive, and then decide." 

" But, my dear friend, by that time the 
season will have commenced, and we shall not 
be half ready. The house ought to be seen 
to immediately " 

" They could arrive in the first instance at 
either your house or mine," persisted Mrs. 
Vavasour: "I would gladly receive them, 
even with my limited accommodation, rather 
than that Helen should not choose her future 
home herself." 
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"How good of you?" ejaculated Mrs. 
Audley, still radiant with smiles, " but you 
cannot think how particular my Rupert is. 
You have seen Audley Manor — ^you know 
what a house that is ? well, he has the whole 
credit of it ; I was merely the agent in his 
hands when we re-furnished two years ago ; 
consequently, when he writes to me and says, 
*let a house be ready for us, worthy of my 
Helen, and large enough for our general 
comfort,' what can I do but try my best to 
comply with his wishes ?" 

Mrs. Vavasour was taken rather aback. 

** Oh ! I beg your pardon," she said ; " I 
was not aware that you had had any com- 
munication with Colonel Audley on the 
subject." 

" Yes, indeed," continued Mrs. Audley, 
hastily ; ^* and as I know that he and dear 
Helen have but one voice, I feel assured that 
in obeying his directions I am also obeying 
hers. Now what do you say to going down 
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to Belgrave Square with me this very after- 
noon? and we could also look at Eaton 
Place ; good reception rooms are a sine qua 
non, of course. Our circle will be immense, 
and I must prepare for a very gay season, for, 
depend upon it, Helen will be even more 
popular as a bride than she was as Miss 
Vavasour." 

And then Mrs. Audley fluttered away, 
leaving her dear friend in the uncomfortable 
frame of mind of a persoir who feels dragged 
along with the current, whether they will or 
no, and compelled to play the part of second 
where they have every right to be first. 

Mrs. Vavasour was mortified to think that 
Colonel Audley and his mother should have 
had a correspondence on this, to her, impor- 
tant subject, without any reference to herself, 
and she could not imagine how it was that 
Helen had never mentioned it in her letters. 
Certainly Helen was never a literary cha- 
racter; it was a delight to her to escape 
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writing even a note; perhaps she had con-* 
eluded that every plan proposed by her hus- 
band's mother, had emanated in the first 
instance from, or else had been approved by, 
her own, and thus Mrs. Vavasour tried to 
account for it ; yet there was another vexa- 
tious point which she could by no reasoning get 
over ; it was, that any arrangement was pend- 
ing by which Helen would be constituted only 
joint mistress — not sole — of her own house. 

This was a subject to which Mrs. Vavasour 
had given a great deal of consideration. She 
knew how girlish and inexperienced her 
Helen was, but she had always thought to 
herself, '^She will live and learn, like all 
other young wives. She will certainly have 
a larger house and establishment to preside 
over than that to which she has been accus- 
tomed, but so have many other young wives, 
and a good housekeeper is all she will 
require." 

That the reins of government should ever 
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be held by other bands, and the throne 
shared by a regent, was what had never 
entered into the imagination of Mrs. Vava- 
sour. Once or twice certainly it had oc- 
curred to her that Mrs. Aadley would not 
object to continue the superintendence of her 
son's household, but she had dismissed the 
idea, because it was one peculiarly repugnant 
to her. It was what she never would have 
offered herself — yet Helen was far more de- 
pendent and uninitiated than her husband. 

However, Mrs. Audley had evidently 
thought of it--^propo$ed it — calculated on it 
~-and intended it^ and she was a woman of 
great power of will, though worldly as Mrs, 
Vavasour herself, and far more frivolous, so 
what she intended she would doubtless 
execute. 

It was this that annoyed Mrs. Vavasour so 
grievously. It was the thought that the 
very plan she would have so gladly adopted 
herself, had not motives of delicacy, tact, and 
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a sense of right restrained her, had been 
coolly seized upon by Mrs. Audley, and that 
she herself, though disapproving it most vehe- 
mently in her inmost heart, was being led 
insensibly by a will superior to her own, to 
aid and abet it, if not to appear to concur 
in it ! 

"The very thing I so shrank from ever 
proposing !" thought she, mortified and indig- 
nant, and then there occurred to her the well- 
known line, that " fools step in where angels 
fear to tread," and it was some satisfaction 
to repeat it over and over to herself, as a sort 
of compensation for the humiliation she was 
undergoing. That the "fool" was certainly 
not herself, was the only drop of sweetness in 
her bitter cup. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In the month of April the travellers were on 
their way home. In the month of May they 
arrived. The hoase in Grosvenor Square, 
lately occupied by Mrs. Audley, was well 
let — ^not for the season, as she had given 
Mrs. Vavasour to understand — but actually 
for a term of years, seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one ! And a house in Belgrave Square 
received Colonel and Mrs. Rupert Audley 
late one evening ; Mrs. Audley senior awaiting 
them in the hall with widely-opened arms, 
and dinner ready for them on the table. 

To do her justice, the carriage had hardly 
driven up before a messenger was despatched 
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for Mrs. Vavasour ; but that lady, not having 
been made acquainted with the precise hoar 
of her daughter's intended arrival, had a 
dinner engagement, and was, of course, 
absent from home. 

Although Mrs. Audley had certainly done 
what Mrs. Vavasour proudly thanked her stars 
she never would have done herself — that is, 
established herself as third person in the 
home of a young married couple, she had 
done it well ; and no sooner had Helen taken 
off her bonnet, apologised for not changing 
her dress, and taken her hdsband's arm to 
go down to dinner, than her mother-in-law 
showed her distinctly the place she intended 
in future to fill. 

There were three seats at the brilliantly* 
lighted table; one, of course, was at the 
side, and to that Helen, without any hesi- 
tation, directed her steps. 

" My dear," whispered Mrs. Audley imme- 
diately, ^* pass on, this is my place ; I am a 
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visitor. Do not let Rapert see that there is 
the slightest doubt about it.' 

And from her place at the side she gazed 
with both love and pride at the handsome 
couple before her. Most of the love was, of 
course, for her sou, but much was also for 
the young wife, who was, evidently, per- 
fection in his sight — the very light of his 
eyes — and his mother saw it with intense 
delight, unmixed with jealousy. Whatever 
Rupert admired must be admirable, and 
Helen's lovely face and graceful movements 
never seemed to strike her so forcibly as 
they did on this evening. 

And as they begun, so they went on. The 
house was large; Mrs. Audley senior had 
her own apartments and her own servants ; 
she breakfasted in her own sitting-room, 
and never appeared until luncheon, at which 
ceremony Colonel Audley was never visible. 
After luncheon, until dinner, she was seen 
no more. She had had her own carriage 
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and her own engagementSy and as time 
wore on she always made her entree at 
Helen's parties late, as though she were a 
guest. 

"My dear," said she, when Helen once 
affectionately remonstrated with her, " I wish 
you to shine refulgent, with no one to share 
your glory. Of course, I join our guests; 
but you are their first object, and naturally 
you should receive them. My day is gone 
by. Let me have my own way, and never 
let it be said that I am a shadow in your 
footsteps to darken the sunshine of a young 
married couple.'* 

Yet so adroitly did she play her part that 
Helen grew to consult her on every occasion, 
to appeal to her in every difficulty, to run 
to the door of her room and ask admission 
for even the most trivial reasons, and to 
lean on her for support whenever she re- 
quired it. 

And Mrs. Vavasour, with the e;^e of a 
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lynx, stood aloof and watched. She watched 
first the countenance of her Helen ; and 
having detected in it a tinge of something 
like sadness, an expression which was, in 
fact, natural to the style of her beauty, 
she boldly asked her the question which 
she had never dared to ask her before the 
marriage — 

" My Helen, are you happy ? " 

And in a moment there came over Helen's 
young face a glow like sunset, and a trem- 
bling, beautiful smile. 

" Oh, mamma," was her answer, " if I 
were not I should be the most ungrateful 
creature that ever lived ! Nothing I ever 
ask is denied me — ^much more than I ever 
think of asking is given me ! " 

But still this was no answer to the question 
if she were happy ? and Mrs. Vavasour longed 
to put it again. She tried it in other forms. 
She had opportunities in the long mornings 
when she and Helen often held tStect-tite 
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conversations; and she was determined to 
discover if Mrs, Audley exercised the thral*- 
dom over the bride which she suspected, and 
which one so gentle and yielding as Helen 
would never dream of resisting. It was true 
she could discover no sympton of it, but still 
it might exist nevertheless ; and Mrs. Vava- 
sour never could get over the impression that 
it mmt exist, and that Helen was an injured 
victim because Mrs. Audley shared an im- 
mense house with her son, and contributed 
two. thousand a year as her share of the 
expenses ! 

There was only one person in the world 
whom Mrs. Vavasour had ever taken into her 
confidence on this subject, after Helen had 
left her, and that was Helen's friend. Lady 
Fanny Meredith. Conscience now and then 
gave Mrs. Vavasour's heart a pang, and then, 
to Lady Fanny, the mother would speak 
out. 

"I do not know that I was wise in so 
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setting my mind npon this match ; I did it 
for the best, Grod knows ! and yet I some- 
times fear it may not be for her happiness. 
I know, as well as yon do, Lady Fanny, 
that my poor darling's heart was not in 
it, bnt still it seemed so unexception- 
able " 

"And so it is, Mrs. Vavasour. Half the 
mothers in London envy you, if that is any 
satisfaction to you." 

" It cannot be ; if I see that for the sake 
of a good position in society I have wrecked 
the happiness of my child." 

" Helen does not look unhappy, Mrs. Vava- 



sour." 



" But she does not look happy, Lady Fanny, 
and there is a great difference in the dis- 
tinction. There is a look in her countenance 
that makes me wretched — what is it ? " 

"I am no hypocrite, Mrs. Vavasour. I 
cannot assure you that you are mistaken, 
that it is your fancy, and that it must be 
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Helen's own fault if she is not the happiest of 
the happy. You and I both slaved for Helen 
— ^you for her prosperity, / for her happiness ; 
and you gained the day ! Don't ask or expect 
me to say she has made a love-match. Re- 
member there was some one she did love, and 
it was not Colonel Audley ! " 

" I know all that," exclaimed Mrs. Vava- 
sour, '^but it is nothing of that kind that 
preys on my Helen. My belief is that she is 
wretched under the present order of affairs in 
that house ; she is not mistress there, and I 
know Mrs. Audley well enough to mistrust 
her apparently soft dominion. Helen is ty- 
i*annised over. Such a state of things never 
answered yet, and it never will. Helen is a 
nonentity, and she is miserable ! " 

'* You are mistaken — at all events, in the 
cause," said Lady Fanny, bluntly. ** She has 
assured me over and over again that she is 
very fond of Mrs. Audley, that they suit each 
other to perfection, and that they have never 
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interfered with each other in the smallest 
degree possible ! " 

Mrs. Vavasour shook her head. 

" My Helen is so amiable," she would say, 
and then these conversations always ended the 
same way. Lady Fanny would shake her 
head also and shrug her shoulders ; and Mr^. 
Vavasour would go on grumbling — trying to 
find a grievance, searching for a flaw, and 
lost to find herself, for the first time in her 
life, idle ! 

The season — the first season of Helen's 
married life — passed on. It was the usual 
round of gay, giddy life, and the adulation 
young Mrs, Audley met with was enough to 
turn a steadier head even ; but Helen moved 
on as if in a dream. She went out a great 
deal ; she was now in a different circle to that 
she had hitherto frequented, thereby leaving 
many old friends behind her, amongst these 
the Tremletts and the Comptons. The latter. 
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being relations, were annoyed at seeing so 
little of her, and said she was growing fine, 
and called her position ^* the aristocracy of 
wealth." 

But they little knew Helen. They little 
dreamt how totally, utterly indifferent she 
was to all the pomps and vanities that sur- 
rounded her; and when she exhibited any 
pleasure at casually meeting them, and ex- 
pressed a regret that the occasions were so 
few, she was called insincere ! 

However, she was indifferent to all that 
was said of her, except when whispers used 
to reach her that her marriage was called a 
'^ mariage de convenance.'^ Upon that point 
she was sensitive and tenacious to a degree, 
for the worship of her husband and his un- 
wearied efforts to anticipate her every wish 
and thought, made her tremble lest he should 
ever suspect that there existed one person in 
the world whom she would have married in 
preference to himself. 
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So sped the seaaon, and then came the 
warm sans of early Jolj, driving people to 
the shades and glades of country Enghind 
again, and Helen was to go down and take 
possession of Andley Manor in grand style, 
as mistress of all its splendour. 

This was the time to which Mrs. Vayasour 
had long looked forward. It was the crown- 
ing point of her efforts for Helen's aggran- 
disement, and the day of triumph. Tet it 
was not unalloyed. Mrs. Vavasour felt that 
the presence of Mrs. Audley senior would 
be the one drawback, and she could not resist 
throwing oat hints and feelers when first the 
subject of leaving town for the season was 
proposed, as to what Mrs. Aadley's real plans 
where. She herself bad, of coarse, been 
invited to make one of the party before any 
other soul had been thought of, yet this did 
not satisfy her. 

** We propose going down to Audley Manor 
in a fortnight, mamma,'' said Helen, one 
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day ; " will it suit you to go with us, or 
will you follow as soon as you find it con- 
venient ? " 

**0h, my deai'est," was Mrs. Vavasour^s 
answer, as she threw a rapid glance at Mrs. 
Audley, who was writing a note at the table, 
" that must rest with you entirely. I think 
you would of course prefer taking possession 
alone, and your guests will follow." 

" Mamma, dear, I shall never look upon 
you as a guest, any more than I should think 
of Mrs. Audley in that light," said Helen, 
laughingly, " so suppose we all go to- 
gether ?" 

Mrs. Audley's pen scratched with sudden 
velocity over her paper. 

" Helen," said she, without looking up, 

"we have been so gay " and the pen 

scratched away between every sentence — 

" that I have never had time to tell you 

you must take Rupert and Audley Manor 
quite on your own hands for a few months 
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I want to go abroad I have a most tempt- 
ing invitation to Paris ** 

Mrs. Yavasoar's eyes brightened, bat Helen 
looked quite aghast. 

'^ Groing abroad ?" she echoed faintly. 

** Yes ; going abroad " — and Mrs. Audley 
threw down her pen ; ** and as I can recollect 
at least fonr-and-twenty people whom yon 
have asked down, and who have accepted, I 
do not flatter myself yon will miss nie 
much." 

But Helen was all on the qui vive to 
remonstrate against this plan. It could not 
be — it must not be — ^she would not only miss 
Mrs. Audley, but she actually could not do 
without her; besides, what would Rupert 
say ? what would he do'i 

(" Foolish, foolish child !" thought Mrs. 
Yavasour within her own mind, "blind as 
ever to her own interests — wilfully, recklessly 
blind !") 

" Oh, my darling," laughed Mrs. Audley, 
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at Helen's last objection^ '^ we mast uot 
make such a baby of Rupert. You must 
really allow him to do without his mamma 
now !'' 

And as at that moment Colonel Audley 
entered the room, and Helen's eyes rested on 
his six feet two of height, and his broad, 
massive frame, the idea really did seem ridi- 
culous, and she too laughed, but still the 
subject did not drop there. It was renewed 
constantly throughout that day at intervals, 
but Mrs. Audley was firm. She wished to 
go abroad, and go abroad she would, and 
then once more Mrs. Vavasour's star seemed 
to rise and shine again from the horizon into 
which it had appeared sinking, for Helen 
after much vain remonstrance, gave up the 
point, and it was arranged that it should be 
her mother who should accompany the young 
couple down to Audley Manor, and once more 
Mrs. Vavasour was happy. 

It was to this she had so long looked for* 
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ward; it was this she had now achieved 
without even the ** drawback," and once 
arrived at Audley Manor, her daughter abso- 
lute mistress, and her son-in-law all that 
could be desired, she began to think her 
doubts and her fears were all fancy, and that 
Helen's anxious face and nervous manner 
were nothing new, but only her natural timi* 
dity. She saw with eyes of unbounded 
content and satisfaction the orderly regu- 
larity of her. daughter's establishment, and 
set it all down to Helen's good manage- 
ment, congratulating and complimenting her 
accordingly. 

But Helen disclaimed the praise. 

^' With such a cook, and such a house- 
keeper, and such a butler," said she, smiling, 
" there is very little merit due to me. They 
happen to be good servants." 

^^But good mistresses make good ser- 
vants," argued her mother, upon which 
Helen replied, that tbe merit must then 
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be awarded to Mrs. Audley — not to her- 
self — for it was she who had made them 
what they were. 

** I did not choose one of them," she added, 
quietly, " and many were here long and long 
before I was ever thought of as Mrs. Rupert 
Audley. I often think how fortunate I have 
been to have had no troubles of that kind," 
and she drew a sigh, so deep and quivering, 
that her mother glanced quickly at her, as if 
to ask its meaning. But before their eyes 
could meet, Helen's face was averted, and 
again a vague fear rose up in Mrs. Vavasour's 

mind ^^Can the child have any troubles 

that she conceals from me?" and then she 
tried to gaze into the fair young countenance, 
but the sigh and the sad expression were 
both so momentary that scrutiny was vain. 
Both were gone almost as swiftly as they 
were seen, and by degrees Mrs. Vavasour 
learnt to make her observations secretly, and 
form her own conclusions without imparting 
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them to Helen, trasting to time to unravel 
what appeared to her something like ingrati- 
tude, amongst all the magnificence of Andley 
Manor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The summer wore on, and a succession of 
guests came and departed. It was excellent 
practice for Helen as a hostess, but at last 
even Mrs. Vavasour grew tired of the con- 
stant round of gaiety. She liked her London 
season very much, but after that she liked 
the profound peace of Boreham, and one day 
she told her daughter she thought she would 
soon take her flight to her quiet home, pro- 
vided she could spare her. 

And Helen's gentle remonstrances were not 
sufficiently strong to induce her to change 
her plans, for, in truth, that mother and 
daughter had seen but little of each other 
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during this gay summer, the house being full 
of company, so that though Helen was very 
glad to see her mother '* happy and glorious," 
she did not seem to feel that she would miss 
her when she went away. It was this singular 
state of indifference which often puzzled 
Mrs. Vavasour, and once or twice she had 
invaded Helen's little boudoir for the sake of 
having a long chat with her, but there was 
no such thing as ever finding her alone. In 
the mornings, when the ladies were scattered 
about the grounds. Colonel Audley would go 
and write his letters by Helen's side, and 
Mrs, Vavasour, fearing to be de trop^ would 
not intrude upon them. Then in the after- 
noons, when her daughter would come in 
from her drive tired, and retreat to her 
dressing-room, she had no better chance then ; 
for as regularly as clockwork did Colonel 
Audley come in about the same time, and 
take his cigar on the little balcony outside 
the window. 
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" I never saw so devoted a husband/' would 
Mrs. Vavasour often say ; " I am sure, my 
Helen, you ought to be the very happiest of 
the happy !" 

She always said " you ought to be " — there 
was something which prevented the sentence, 
" you mtist be " — but Helen was never slow 
to answer; never slow to echo the praise; 
on the contrary, her eyes would fill with tears 
\^henever Mrs. Vavasour lavished these enco- 
miums on Colonel Audley, and she would 
warmly exclaim, ^^ He is indeed the most 
amiable, the very best of husbands." 

And Mrs. Vavasour might have added, 
" and the very best of sons-in-law," for his 
kindness and consideration towards herself 
were as marked as they were unremitting. 
To him, Helen's mother was a being worthy 
of all homage ; and, to do him justice, Colonel 
Audley was well-deserving of the gratitude 
he met with in return, for the sole object of 
his life seemed to be to make those belonging 
to him happy. 
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Sometimes Mrs. Yayasour, anxious to 
asoertain beyond a doubt her daughter's 
matchless felicity, would watch the newly 
married couple narrowly, and often she would 
feel vexed at Helen's calm, imperturbable 
placidity — a sort of stagnation of all outward 
feelings. 

For instance, if Colonel Audley and his 
gentlemen guests returned from their after- 
noon's excursions before Helen's ponies had 
trotted up the long grass avenues of Audley 
Manor, he never could rest till he saw the 
Kj^ht airy little carriage come flying along, 
and deposit its fair burden safe on. the terrace 
by his side. If it suited her fancy to take a 
long walk in the grounds in the morning, he 
always managed to discover which path she 
had taken and follow, or else meet her on 
her return. If, as she sat working in the 
evening, her eyes happened to wander round 
the room, he was up in a moment to see 
what she required ; and On all these occa- 
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sions, the only reward Mrs. Vavgaour eter 
i^w him gain was a smile ! and what a sin-^ 
gular smile Helen's was— a smile of suchi 
exceeding sadness, that had ColoQel Aiidley 
been a man of any very great penetration, he 
might perhaps \\s^ve preferred none at all. 

" Forgive me for making the remark, my 
dear Helen," said Mrs. Vavasour, one day, 
^^ but I do think you are the most undemon- 
strative person I ever saw. Colonel Audley 
seems to me to look upon your presence as 
his only sunshine, and you repay his devotion 
with the coldest smiles. You really must 
excuse me, my dear, but if you go on in this 
way, you will estrajige him — indeed you 
will !" 

Helen shook her head. 

" Rupert understands me too well," was 
her quiet reply, and her mother said no more, 
but it made her uneasy nevertheless, and she 
petted Colonel Audley all the more in conse- 
qiaence. 
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This rich husband of her selection, how- 
ever, was not a clever man ; he was not even 
a companionable man ; for until he married, 
he had hardly a thought beyond his estates, 
bis stables, and his kennels, whilst Helen, on 
the contrary, had a highly cultivated mind, 
and eagerly sought, in society, for kindred 
spirits with whom to converse. It was not 
therefore likely that she and Colonel Audley 
had many sentiments in common ; he looked 
up to her as a being of a superior order — she 
would have willingly given up all the worship 
to have been able to look up to him herself ! 
and this his adoration effectually prevented — 
she felt, in fact, that it was more than she 
deserved, and it gave her a poor opinion of 
his judgment. 

Still the summer wore on. It was the end 
of August, and September was to usher in a 
new and large accession of guests, but Mrs. 
Vavasour was going home — ^to Boreham — 
where she was to receive a few friends of her 
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own, and talk to them of Audley Manor. 
She had so timed her departure that she and 
Mrs. Audley mhre would not be two queens 
of Brentford beneath the same roof, for 
although the arrival of the latter had been 
notified, no precise day was named, and Mrs. 
Vavasour took care to be off in good time. 
She felt that it would have irritated her to 
have encountered Mrs. Audley, and witnessed 
her re-installation. Although each occupied 
the same position in the house as regarded 
their relationship to the young master and 
mistress, the manner in which they did so 
was widely different. Mrs. Vavasour was 
merely an honoured guest, and nothing more, 
without any rightful place, but Mrs. Audley 
had her appointed rooms, servants, carriages, 
and seat at table. She was her majesty the 
queen dowager. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Vavasour preferred 
vacating before her majesty arrived. 

3ut ^bout this time there came a guest to 
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Audley Manor of a different kind to any 
Helen had as yet been called upon to enter* 
tain ; an old friend of the Colonel, an old 
schoolfellow, an old brother officer in bygone 
days, and about the only real, intimate friend 
he had in the whole world, by name Captain 
Errington. 

He had just returned from India, from 
whence his letters had for some months 
amused and interested Helen, so that when 
he appeared in person he seemed more like 
an acquaintance than a perfect stranger. 

Helen was in one respect very unlike many 
young married women ; she had no objection 
to her husband's friends — on the contrary, 
she rejoiced in his arrival for Rupert's sake, 
welcomed him warmly, and made much of 
him, simply because he was his old friend. 
She was glad that, with the exception of her 
mother, they had no company when he first 
came, for hitherto her married life had been 
spent in the society of butterfly friends, who 
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merely sunned themselves in the warmth of 
her prosperity, and passed away in rapid 
succession to sun themselves elsewhere, ac- 
cording as their engagements expired; she 
had, in fact, made friends with no one, but 
here was a real friend— -one who was like her 
husband's brother— one who might be like 
a brother to herself; so in the long summer 
evenings, after dinner, when the air indoors 
was close and sultry, and the moon shone 
brightly down on the shrubbery paths of 
Audley Manor, Helen, her husband, and his 
friend would sally forth and wander about 
till tea-time — the two latter talking busily 
of past days, the.former all attention. 

And sometimes Colonel Audley would 
weary — he never would acknowledge that he 
had still some remains of his fearful accident, 
but all those who knew him well saw that 
there was a difference in him — and then he 
would sit down in the moonlight, light his 
cigar, and say, "Now, you young people, 



ts 
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finish your lionizing, and then pick me up as 
you come home." 

* Whereupon Helen and Captain Errington 
would continue the evening stroll, and she 
would show him all the improvements in the 
immediate vicinity of the house. 

" Upon my word," ^exclaimed Captain 
Errington, one evening, as $hey stopped at a 
gap in the woods, purposely opened, and 
gazed down on the moonlit valley, " Audley 
has done wonders! the place was too thickly 
wooded before ; the old man never would cut 
down a tree, and I used always to say it was 
a sin to smother such a property in timber. 
The thinning has been most judiciously 
done." 

"You knew it in the old dgys, then?" 
asked Helen. 

"Yes. Mr. Audley was alive when I was 
in England last; he was the very picture of 
^n old English squire. You never saw him, 
Mrs. Audley ?" 
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" Oh ! never ! it was long before my time,'* 
she answered. 

"How long have you known the Audley 
family, then?" inquired Captain Erriugton, 
with a brusquerie which was natural to 
him. 

" I was introduced to my husband exactly 
two years before I married him," replied 
Helen in a low voice, and sadly, as she gene- 
rally spoke. 

" 1 have not seen him these seven years," 
continued Captain Errington, " and he is not 
so much altered as I expected." 

" But much alteration, except for the 
better, need hardly be expected at his age,'* 
said Helen, smiling; "why should he be 
altered ?" 

" By that fall of his " 

" Ah ! that was serious, but I see very few 
traces of it. He still persists in riding the 
same horse, which makes me very nervous, 
although he tells me so repeatedly that it 
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was not the creature's fault that I begin now 
to try and believe it was not." 

^* He dislikes so much any allusion to that 
tumble," said Captain Errington, " that I 
generally avoid the subject. You know, of 
course, how much Audley prides himself on 
his horsemanship, so that a fall is not to be 
remembered." 

And then he ran on into other subjects, 
chiefly about the property, and then about 
his own wandering life, so different to that of 
his friend ; until at last he suddenly opened 
upon one so startling that it threw Helen 
completely off her guard — one so unexpected 
as to send all the blood first to her heart, 
and then in a rush to her forehead. 

" You have relations in India, I think, 
Mrs. Audley ?" was the observation. 

" No," said Helen, confused, and forgetting 
for the moment; "no — ^none." 

"Not the Tremletts?" he continued, and 
then she drew a quick, gasping breath. 

M 5 
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" Oh ! dear, yes ! how could I be so foolish ! 
of course, yes ; my cousin," 

** Mrs. Peyton Tremlett," pursued Captain 
Errington. 

How strangely a well-known, silent, 
and forbidden name, falls on the ear when 
suddenly uttered by some one who may 
not have the most remote idea of the effect 
the sound of it produces ! 

Helen started as if a snake had bitten her, 
but it was moonlight amongst the shrubberies 
—first deep shade — then uncertain streams of 
light — and the start could not have been 
seen, though the pause which followed the 
naipe was so long that her companion re- 
peated it. 

"I first met Mrs. Peyton Tremlett," he 
continued slowly, ^'at an immense dinner 
party, where she was a very great lady, for 
Tremlett holds a high position out there, 
and in the course of conversation, I elicited 
that she was first cousin to the wife of my 
best and dearest friend." 
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; " Yes," munnured Helen, walking quickly, 
**my cousin — Rose; did you see anything 
more of them ?" 

^* Yes. I stayed in the same house for a 
fortnight, and we often spoke of you, Mrs. 
Audley." 

: ** Did you ?" said Helen, in the tone of a 
bitter exclamation rather than a question. ^*I 
fear I made but a poor subject of conver- 
sation." 

"A very prolific one at all events," re- 
turned Captain Errington, '^ for I was natu- 
rally curious to hear aUI could of one whose 
QiCquaintance I wa» so anxious to make." 

" And what did .what did they say of 

me?" asked Helen, mth. an effort at com- 
posure, which nothing but a narrow and 
positively dark path could have concealed. 

" They did not describe you so accurately 
that I could have recognized the likeness," 
answered her companion, and he spoke rather 
tutrshly, as if there had been remarks, the 
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recollection of which were UDpleasant to him; 
"however," he added hastily, "I never pnt 
mach faith in what one lady says of another, 
and as for Peyton Tremlett, he is notoriously 
a most disagreeable fellow, though a mon* 
strously clever man." 

'^ I don't think he was considered so in 
England," said Helen, faintly. 

" Then they did not do him justice," inter-* 
rupted Captain Errington, thinking she meant 
to doubt his abilities ; " he is a man of 
wonderful talent and energy, but, as I said 
before, the most intolerably disagreeable 
fellow I ever had the luck to encounter, 
begging your pardon, Mrs. Audley." 

"You need not beg my pardon," said 
Helen, still more faintly ; " it is nothing to 



me. 



Nothing to her ! nothing to have the dream 
recalled, robbed of all its fair realities and 
delusions? nothing to hear the name so 
lightly mentioned ? nothing to hear that the 
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idol of her girlish heart was no better than 
other mortals, in fact, evidently far beneath 
them in point of personal attraction, as far as 
an unprejudiced opinion went ? yet she woke 
not from her dream — to her he was the same 
as ever — ^what mattered it how her cousin 
Rose spoke of her? he could say nothing 
against her! she had not deserted him — it 
was he who had forgotten her ! 

So as they walked along, in the clear, 
calm moonlight, the inclination to hear 
more rose irresistibly within her ; she 
might never have such an opportunity 
again, and she tried to steady her rebellious 
voice. 

" Did they " — she would not say " did 
she," for then she might not have learnt 
what she panted to hear, how he spoke of her 
— " did they abuse me very much then. Captain 
Errington ? " 

" Oh, no, Mrs. Audley ! not abuse ; but there 
are so many ways of not praising people 
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without speaking against them. In the firsi 
place, I was not at all prepared to find you, 
in personal appearance, what I have the 
pleasure of seeing you are. Am I very ira* 
pertinent ? " 

Helen laughed — merrily and without effort 
'*. — for to be offended at having been described, 
perhaps plain, would have been an absurdity ; 

besides he was evidently repeating her 

cousin Rose's opinion now, and she was 
not surprised at anything Rose might say. 
The oldest, fastest friends sometimes turn 
against one for very trifles ! 

So she laughed and replied, " But you know 
you never place much faith in what one lady 
says of another ! " 

" True ; but when I asked for a description 
of you— of a faithful likeness of Audley's 

wife — there was no necessity to however, 

Mrs. Peyton Tremlett is a pretty woman 
herself ! " 

" I see," smiled Helen, *^ that you have a 
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very poor opinion of my sex ; but in one 
respect I am not like them all. I do not 
mind hearing what people say against 
me, and though I am sorry you should 
have been prejudiced not in my favour, 

" Oh, Mrs, Audley ! " interrupted Captain 
Errington, eagerly, " I assure you the 
very first hour I passed in your presence 
was sufficient to dispel every impression 
I might have received to your disadvan- 
tage." 

" Well, but you don't tell me what they 
said," persisted Helen, amused at his energy, 
" what did they actually say ? " 

" Why, of course I was curious to know 
the peculiar tastes, habits, pursuits, &c., of 
my friend Audley's wife, and perhaps I 
questioned very closely. I generally say 
what comes uppermost, as possibly you may 
have observed, Mrs. Audley; and what I 
want to know, I ask. I have known Audley 
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from his boyhood; I never thought him 
worldly and all that, like some of us wild 
fellows who are a good deal knocked about 
— for, from a boy, his whole soul seemed 
always wrapped up in his home, and his 
future estates, and his horses, and his 
dogs " 

*' True, very true ! " murmured Helen. 

" I never looked upon him as a fellow likely 
to become a London mauy as it is called, 
although his position and profession took 
him, of course, into a good deal of society ; 
therefore, I confess I was surprised — when I 
heard that there was a young Mrs. Audley — 

to find that she or rather to be told that 

she was '* 

" Vain, frivolous, worldly, and very plain," 
said Helen, archly. 

Captain Errington laughed. 

" No*t quite all that," he said. 

" What then ? " she added. " How much 
of it ? " 
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"Simply a very young lady — a London 
lady — the belle of two seasons ! " 

" Heartless and worldly ! " whispered Helen, 
under her breath, as if speaking to herself; 
" did he really call me that ? " 

She was dreaming, far back into the 
past. 

" No ! *' eiJclaimed Captain Errington, ab* 
ruptly; "not he^ it was she. All that he 
said was very little, and " 

He hesitated, and then stopped. 

Helen looked up hastily. What cared she 
what Rose had said ? at how much did she 
value the opinion, or estimate the detraction, 
of that false friend ? But, oh ! to hear what 
he had said ! Oh ! for that voice to speak 
from its distant land once more, and whisper 
to her crushed heart what he thought of 
her ! • 

" You were going to say something? " said 
she, timidly, as she glanced up in the face of 
her companion. 
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" Something I may as well leave unsaid/' 
was his reply. 

" Nay," persisted Helen, " you have gone 
so far, let me know all. What reason they 
have to dislike me I cannot tell; but to 
tell you the truth, Rose, even before 

she left 'England had changed towards 

me " 

^ " I do not say they spoke in terms of dis- 
like," interrupted Captain Errington ; " and 
since you press me on the subject, the fact 
is, had I not been assured to the contrary, I 

should have thought that Tremlett may I 

go on, Mrs. Audley ?" 

Helen bent her head in token of assent, and 
he continued : 

" that Mr. Tremlett owed you the very 

great grudge which I fancy most men owe 
those who have not appreciated them !— *to 
word it in mild terms." 

This time Helen did not laugh, though 
her companion seemed to expect she would. 
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jShe merely harried on, but after a moment's 
pause she said, beneath Jier breath, '^ So re- 
sentfully ! " as if in continuation of some 
inward thought. 

" Fiercely — ferociously," continued Captain 
Errington, as if he thought it a very good 
joke ; " but then, as I said before, of all the 
disagreeable fellows I ever met " 

At this moment they turned a comer, and 
came suddenly upon Colonel Audley. 

"I was just coming to look after you," 
said he, throwing away the end of his 
cig^r ; " it is getting cold and damp for you, 
Helen; and your hand," he added, as he 
drew it through his arm, *'is like a piece 
of ice." 

They re-entered the house by the drawing- 
room windows, and Mrs. Vavasour raised her 
eyes from her book as they approached. 

" Why, Helen ! " she exclaimed, gazing at 
her daughter, "you look like a ghost, my 
child — you seem quite cold ! " 
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Three pair of eyes suddenly fixed on her, 
made Helen turn away with a nervous laugh, 
which her mother took for a shiver, and 
immediately she was urged to retire early, to 
take something warm, to have the windows 
shut, and on no account to repeat such an 
imprudence as to walk till ten o'clock at 
night, with the damps rising. 

Oh, eyes of love! sharp though ye be, 
there are some depths too deep for your 
penetration ! Helen was overwhelmed with 
solicitude, tormented with kindness, fairly 
driven to her room by attentions ; and there 
she found a welcome refuge ; there she sat 
down for a moment to think ; there in her 
ears rang the words, ** Fiercely — ferociously ! *' 
— words spoken in jest, but conveying to her 
conscience a deep and bitter meaning. Oh ! 
was it thus that he remembered her ? Was 
all the love of days gone by turned to such 
gall? 

Then conscience whispered, " Better, far 
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better, that it should be so/' and reason and 
a sense of right returned for answer, " Better 
indeed ; far better — so grieve no more, 
dreamer — ^your dream is over." 



\ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. Vavasour was to leave Audley Manoi* 
for Borebam on the Tuesday. Mrs. Audley 
was expected towards the end of the week ; 
and on the Monday afternoon, Helen, almost 
for the first time, found herself Ute-cL-tHe 
with her mother, bending over a work-frame 
in the window, and watching for the return of 
her husband and Captain Errington, who had 
gone out riding together. 

" I leave you under very happy circum- 
stances, my dear," Mrs. Vavasour had been 
saying ; " and I can safely tell all our friends 
that no one was ever blessed with such a 
husband as your's. I am sure I often look 
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back to the first evening we ever met him— it 
was at the Duchess's — and feel as if the 
meeting were quite providential. And what 
a princely place this is ! " 

*^ Then, mamma, you should stay longer/' 
smiled Helen. 

" No, my darling. I have been here two 
months nearly, and that is the longest visit 
that any guest should ever pay; besides, I 
am pining for the sea again — one gets so 
attached to the sea. I often wonder you 
do not sometimes miss our little sea-side 
Boreham, in spite of all your splendour 
here." 

" So I do, mamma," said Helen, quietly. 

" Then why in the world, my dear, do you 
not propose coming ? " exclaimed her mother ; 
" you have only to say the word, and I can 
be ready for you at two days' notice-— come 
for the month of October ? " 

Helen raised her eyes and gazed out on 
the beautiful view of hill and dale, wood and 
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lawn, which spread out before her in every 
direction. Her mother might well call it 
(splendour. And then her thoughts trayelled 
far away to her sea-side home— its long, low 
range of cliffs, its breezy common, the fields, 
the lanes, the pretty mill-stream — last, not 
least, the stile by which the two great moving 
scenes of her life had taken place; and as 
she thought and thought, dreaming as usual, 
there came a mist over her eyes...,.." tears, 
idle tears ! " 

She did indeed miss that home ; often and 
often, too, had she wished herself back again 
in it—- but not as she was now ! — back again 
as Helen Yavasour-^back again once more 
by the stile beyond the fields that surrounded 
her home, with Peyton Tremlett standing by 
her side, stealing the hours to plead his for- 
bidden cause ! 

Yes ; she missed those days of happiness 
without care (at least she thought them hap- 
piness now!) and she missed the impetuous 
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lover whose fierce and passionate attachment 
seemed to have suited, by mere force of con- 
trast, her calm and gentle nature. And she 
looked out on the wide expanse of park, and 
wood, and valley, spread in all its richness 
before her — all hers! and trembled at her 
own ingratitude as her conscience whispered, 
" You would resign all this gladly, to sit 
once more on that stile, as Helen Vavasour, 
with Peyton Tremlett by your side !" 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vavasour was chatting 
pleasantly on. She did not seem to notice 
the abstraction of her daughter; she was 
so busy following the thread of her own 
thoughts. 

"You will think about coming down to 
stay with me then, Helen?" she said at 
last. 

" I am afraid of promising for October," 
returned Helen, bringing back her wandering 
senses again; "I know it has long been 
the custom to have the house quite full 

VOL. IL N 
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during that month, because of the pheasant 
shooting." 

" Then name your own time, my dear ; all 
months are the same to me. I am only afraid 
that after such a lovely place as this, you 
will find our cottage a very poor little house 
to come down to." 

Helen smiled and shook her head. Her 
happiest days had been spent at Boreham, 
and she was not one likely to forget. 

" By the bye, my dear," pursued Mrs. 
Vavasour, "has your Aunt Compton ever 
been here ?" 

" Never, "said Helen ; ** there has as yet 
been no opportunity of asking her." 

" I should like her to see Audley Manor," 
continued the mother, meaning she would 
like her to see Helen's possessions. 

" And now I think of it," continued Helen, 
" there would be some little awkwardness 
about it, for you know, mamma, Mrs. Audley 
never visited my Aunt Compton. Perhaps I 
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may be able to invite her some day when we 
are alone — I mean in Mrs. Audley's absence 
— ^but just at present, I think I must devote 
myself to Rupert's friends, and if I were to 
ask my Aunt Compton, there are so many of 
my old friends who would expect to be asked 
too, that I think I must postpone it, just for 
the present." 

She was thinking of the Tremletts when 
she said this. She had never seen Mrs. 
Tremlett since her marriage, and shrank from 
the idea of meeting her. She felt as if her 
life were spread out like a large picture 
before her, and that if a wet brush were in 
her hand, she would dash out the whole — 
recollection and all ! and the very name of 
Tremlett was a sound she would gladly have 
forgotten too, only unfortunately it generally 
happens that if there is in the world a name 
one wishes never to hear, or a person one 
wishes never to meet, that person and that 

N 2 
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name will most likely be more frequently 
thrust in our way than any other. 

As much therefore as possible Helen wished 
to avoid everything connected with the past, 
and live only in the present. To have to 
entertain either his mother, or the mother 
of Rose, was more than she felt herself 
equal to. 

" Then I suppose I must go without any 
distinct promise from you my dear," were 
Mrs. Vavasour's concluding words, "and 
though I can never be surprised at your 
caring for no other place whilst you are mis- 
tress of such a home as this, still the sea has 
its charms. You must try and persuade 
Colonel Audley ; I will add my entreaties to 
yours." 

'^Ah," said Helen, "in the case of any 
wish of mine, he wants no entreating," and 
of that fact Mrs. Vavasour was now fully 
aware. It only made her still more satisfied 
at the match she had arranged, and increased 
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her surprise that Helen did not seem anxious 
to display her happiness, her prosperity, and 
her good fortune to the world in general, and 
her family in particular. 

A few days afterwards, Mrs. Vavasour took 
her departure, and went down to Boreham, 
there to expatiate to the neighbourhood on 
the magnificence of Colonel Audley's place. 
The Tremletts were at their own home for 
the autumn, and the first visit Mrs. Vavasour 
paid was to Mrs. Tremlett. Now that her 
son was out of the way, she was no longer 
an objectionable neighbour; besides, Lord 
and Lady Douglas were staying with her, and 
it was pleasant to answer the number of 
questions which Eva naturally put regarding 
her friend. 

"Nevertheless," said Lady Douglas, as 
soon as their visitor had departed, " I do not 
place implicit faith in everything she says, 
I do not believe in Helen's wonderful happi- 
ness. The girl who liked Peyton so much as 
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she did, and the girl whom Peyton himself 
adored, could not so easily forget." 

" Mrs. Vavasour may rave of Helen's splen- 
dour and Helen's riches," said Mrs. Tremlett, 
^* but she can never have the face to tell us, of 
all people in the world, that it was a love match 
— though that does not absolve Helen from her 
conduct to Peyton; she behaved extremely 
ill to him, and the only excuse I can make 
for her is, that there is a moral cowardice in 
her character which suffered her to sacrifice 
herself on the altar of ambition. Oh, how 
often I warned Peyton, in the early stage of 
his unfortunate delusion, that Helen was not 
for him ! how I tried to prevent their every 
chance of meeting " 

" And so," laughed Lady Douglas, ** they 
met, as a matter of course ! Never mind ; the 
poor moth burnt his wings, like many another 
moth before him, and having learnt his 
lesson, has taken the best means possible to 
prevent a repetition of his offence. Depend 
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upon it when they come home. Rose will 
take very good oare to keep him out of 
Helen's way." 

" Rose need not fear," said Mrs. Tremlett; 
"the love he bore her seems now to have 
turned almost to hatred, if one may judge 
from the manner in which he mentions her. 
It takes a long time — perhaps a life-time — to 
heal wounded pride, and Peyton has a good 
memory." 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Audley arrived at Audley 
Manor, and was received, as usual, with all 
the honours. The whole house was astir the 
day she was expected ; not only the house, 
but the grounds, and the lodge gates, and the 
high road, and even the little quiet railway 
station. Mrs. Audley's coming down was 
always a signal for every one to be on the 
alert, for there was not a dependant on the 
estate who would have run the risk of a 
glance of a displeasure from that clear, cold 
blue eye. 
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Bat she came back in her usual gay spirits 
(nothing ever discomposed Mrs, Audley out- 
wardly), yet she came with no small anxiety 
.. as to how things had been going on in her 
absence. Keenly, yet with apparent care- 
lessness, did her quick eye take a survey 
both in-doors and out of doors, and even the 
countenance of her son came under her 
scrutiny; lastly, when she found all else 
satisfactory, she looked at Helen, and was 
not satisfied. 

Helen looked ill, she said to her son ; 
Helen looked languid, listless, dispirited — 
what was the matter? 

There was nothing the matter. The most 
anxious eye could have discerned nothing to 
vex or displease her — she had all the world 
could give, but she seemed pining away 
without any cause — ^nothing roused her to 
exhibit interest, and she seemed to live with- 
out an object in life. 

" She wants friends," exclaimed the woman 
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of the world to her son ; " she must be 
amused and interested by some means or 
other, for she must not go on like this. 
Hitherto she has only had company at* 
Audley Manor ; she wants friends/* 

" Then I will write to Lady Fanny Mere- 
dith," returned Colonel Audley, who would 
cut off his right hand to make Helen happy, 
"I will send for her — invite her here — 
entreat her to come/' 

'* Don't talk of inviting," cried Mrs. 
Audley, " tell her she must come. Helen is 
ill though she will not acknowledge it ; she 
is in bad spirits and she must be roused ; if 
Lady Fanny is her greatest friend, she is the 
right person to be sent for." 

"T know of no one else — ^unless Lady 
Douglas," said her son. 

" No," replied Mrs. Audley, quickly, " not 
Lady Douglas on any account. She is not 
the right person. Little as I know of Helen's 
friends, I know <Aaf." 

N 5 
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So by that day*s post, unknown to Helen, 
a letter was despatched to her tried and 
trusty friend. Lady Fanny, and reached her 
•whilst she was staying in a gay country house 
in the north of England, to assist at the 
county races and their ball. 

" I must go," said she to her husband^ as 
her trembling hands refolded the letter ; 
'* there is something wrong with Helen-r— 
something perhaps that they do not tell me- 
at all events she is ill, either in mind or body, 
and I may be of use, so I had better go. 
Can my excuses here be made before the close 
of all these festivities ?" 

" Yes," was Mn Meredith's temperate 
reply ; " the illness of a friend is of itself a 
sufficient excuse, but you must have some 
consideration for that friend. If you go 
down to Audley Manor alone, and take her 
by surprise, what excuse can you make 
there? your arrival will not only surprise, 
but perhaps alarm her. We will both go 
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together ; they are so used to guests arriving 
and departing, that an unpremeditated visit 
will hardly create any astonishment ; besides, 
you can write first if you like — there appears 
to be no immediate hurry." 

And so cautiously was the visit arranged, 
that when Lady Fanny and her husband 
arrived at Audley Manor, Helen was expect- 
ing them, and the only smile that had been 
seen on her face for a long time, sat on it as 
she came out to the terrace and clasped her 
friend in her arms. 



i 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

By the time Lady Fanny Meredith had been 
a week at Audley Manor, she had made all 
her observations, and imparted the result of 
them to her husband. 

" The old lady," said she, meaning Mrs. 
Audley senior, ** is needlessly fidgetty. 
There is nothing the matter with Helen ; she 
requires neither solace nor sympathy; she 
merely wants what I have always given her, 
and shall give her again — a good scolding." 

No one knew Helen better than her friend, 
Lady Fanny ; no one understood her disposi- 
tion so thoroughly — no one knew her secrets 
half so well; consequently, no one was so 
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well fitted to take her in hand on the present 
occasion, and the opportunity occurred one 
morning when they escaped into the woods 
to have a quiet ramble together. 

They sat down side by side, on a rustic 
seat, and Helen looked round her with an air 
of astonishment. 

" How came we here ?" she exclaimed ; 
'^ we must both have been singularly oblivious 
to have wandered so far. Do you know, 
Fanny, that we are miles from home ?" 

" One of us is very oblivious," returned 
Lady Fanny, "but it is not I. I knew 
perfectly well where we were coming, for I 
brought you here on purpose." 

" And why ?" asked her friend, with still 
greater surprise. 

" To bestow on you what you require, 
Helen — a good, sound lecture. Do you 
know that I am very angry with you ?" 

Helen smiled. 

" You may smile," continued Lady Fanny, 
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" bat it is no smiliug matter. I scolded you, 
if you remember, on your wedding day, but I 
mean to scold you more now. You deserve 
it more." 

" Why ?" was the listless answer, " in what 
have I offended ?" 

" I am not pleased with your manner and 
appearance. I am not pleased with the state 
into which you have faiUen since I saw you 
last. Helen, how shall I tell you all I have 
to say ? where shall I begin ?" 

The colour rose to Helen's cheeks, and 
spread ovei* her face — then retreated and left 
it deadly pale. ^ 

" Don't be too hard upon me," said she 
faintly, " for I cannot help it." 

She began now to understand what she 
was to expect, but her reply roused Lady 
Fanny's indignation. 

" Not help it ?" she echoed, with honest 
warmth, " how do you mean you cannot help 
it? Not help going about like a ghost? 
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entertaining yoar husband's guests like an 
automatony and meeting that kind, indulgent, 
foolishly-fond man, with a face so wan and 
miserable, that I declare if it were my hus- 
band, I should expect him to say the less he 
saw of it the better." 

Helen shook her head. 

** Say what you please, but I cannot help 
it," she repeated. 

** But you can help it, Helen. Everybody 
can help ingratitude." 

"Ingratitude?" exclaimed the young wife. 

** Yes ; by what other name can it be 
called?" returned Lady Fanny, with in- 
creasing animation; "look around you at 
your blessings ; what in this wide world have 
you to wish for? nothing! nothing! Is it 
grateful to your God — not to mention your 
husband — to be so utterly indifferent to the 
wealth, the beauty, the luxury, the comforts, 
and above all, the affection, that is laTished 
on you ? Is it grateful to take all these things 
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as a matter of course ? to live in* the midst of 
them, and never, perhaps, even to your own 
heart, to say, I am thankful ?'' 

^^ I will tell you what I am in the midst of 
them," said Helen in a cold, firm voice. 

"Tell me everything, anything that can 
at all justify you in my sight !" cried her 
friend. 

" I am a nonentity ; I am of consequence 
and use to no one ; the whole machinery of 
this great house and vast estate goes on, and 
will go on, as well with, as without me ; if I 
were to die I should be little missed ; to my 
husband I am not vitally essential, even as a 
companion — he has his mother; to Mrs. 
Audley I am but the object of her son's 
devotion — the probable mother of the future 
heir of these wide possessions " 

"But," interrupted Lady Fanny, with 
another warm burst of enthusiasm, "is not 
that of itself a sufficient reason for you to 
wear a bright face, and carry about with you 
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a grateful heart, and go on your knees over 
and over again, and thank a bountiful Provi- 
dence that such an unspeakable blessing is to 
be added on to the list of all the others ? oh ! 
Helen !" 

** Still I am a nonentity. Personally 
speaking, I have not a single object or a 
single interest in life ! I move about as you 
say, like a ghost ; ghosts are lonely, Fanny — 
is this happiness ?" 

'* That is your view — not mine ; look at 
your position as / have pointed it out." 

" You walk on the sunny side of life — you 
see things quite differently." 

•* I see them correctly — justly — and I see 
no excuse for you, Helen; I grieve to say 
that I see less excuse even than I had hoped, 
for I gave you credit for a better heart." 

Helen sighed bitterly. 

" You are in a morbid condition," con- 
tinued her friend, " from which nothing will 
rouse you but a strong sense of right, and an 
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earnest sense of duty ; to both of these I shall 
appeal, and most fervently hope to bring you 
to reason in time — but you are worse than I 
thought." 

There was a pause ; Helen seemed turning 
something over in her mind. Suddenly she 
looked up and full at her friend with wide 
and defiant eyes. 

*^I asked you not to be hard on me, 
Fanny," she said, "but you are very hard. 
What have I done ? in what have I offended ? 
have I not been a model of obedience ? have 
I not satisfied the highest flight of a mother's 
ambition ? have I neglected a single duty 
connected with my fate ?" 

" Oh ! Helen ! how you speak ! so bitterly, 
so vengefulhjj if I may use such an expres- 
sion; and then you ask me how you have 
offended? Good heavens! can I see my dearest 
friend surrounded by such innumerable bless- 
ings, and yet apparently indifferent to them, 
insensible of them, and not try to save her 
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from the crime of ingratitude ? not only, as I 
said, to your husband, but to " 

" I know, I know," interrupted Helen, im- 
patiently, *^ but perhaps I am not so bad as 
you think ; you are not the best of judges ; 
you have all this world can give " 

"Have I?" said Lady Fanny, her eyes sud- 
denly filling with tears, and the colour flying 
over her face. " God knows I would not be 
thought to murmur at any dispensation of 
Providence, but you will some day have that for 
which both Mr. Meredith and I would gladly 
give up the half of all our wealth — all our pos- 
sessions — ^all our advantages — and yet " 

" You made a love-match," burst from the 
lips of Helen, with sudden impetuosity; '^talk 
to the winds, Fanny! you made a love- 
match !" 

" Pardon me," said Lady Fanny, " indeed I 
did not ; I married my dear, good husband 
for three reasons ; first, because he liked me 
— and mamma said that was a good begin- 
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ning; secondly, because he was a good 
match; thirdly " 

" Thirdly ?" asked Helen, wistfully. 

Lady Fanny smiled. 

" Thirdly, because it was my first offer, 
and mamma said there was no knowing when 
I might have another. I had neither money 
nor beauty, Helen ; but do not speak of me — 
there is no resemblance in our cases ; I am 
almost the happiest creature living, though 
not quite ; however, I dare not murmur, for 
it goes against my principles; but you, 
Helen — you, alas ! are neither contented nor 
happy, and you cannot deny it." 

« 

*'I can, indeed; contented I am, but 

happy happiness is not to be commanded 

at will." 

'^In a measure, and to a certain degree 
it is, Helen." 

^^ Then it is not at my command at all 
events," retorted Helen, rising ; ** and 1 do 
think if I do my duty, fill my station, go 
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through my part, and wear a fair face to the 
world, no one has any right to complain of 
me." 

** Am I complaining of you, Helen ?" 

" Something very like it." 

"Am I not rather arguing with you? 
reasoning with you ? trying to convince you 
that we have none of us everything we want ? 
if we had, this world would be too dear to 
us ; am I not rather imploring you to appre- 
ciate and estimate, at their right value, the 
countless advantages you enjoy ?" 

" I believe I do, but happiness is not to be 
purchased, Fanny ; wealth never bought it 
yet, and never will. But why do you argue 
and reason with me ? who has been speaking 
to you of me ? not mamma, I am sure. Tor, 
poor dear soul, she went away perfectly 
satisfied that I was the most fortunate of 
human beings, and greatly elated at my pros- 
perity and happiness ! sJie never spoke to you, 
I am sure — also am I certain no one ever 
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heard a complaint pass my lips, or a sigh of 
regret escape them; when I bewail my lot, 
then let me ^be reproved — till then, spare 
me." 

" Less firm friends would spare you, Helen ; 
would, perhaps, even fail to notice the change 
in you, but not I. I cannot see you as you 
are, so silent, so quiet, so listless, so indif- 
ferent, and not ask you to rouse yourself." 

Helen suddenly rose and walked on 
for some moments in silence. At last she 
spoke. 

"My silence, my listlessness, and my in- 
difference does no one any harm," said she, in 
a voice of despondency: "I doubt if it is 
even observed. Mrs. Audley is surrounded 
by friends and guests, and lives for society ; 
Rupert is engrossed by his multiplicity of 
out-door pursuits ; when he comes to me, he 
comes for quiet; he takes his cigar in my 
boudoir, and likes to sit thinking. All the 
faults you find in me, may perhaps be virtues 
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in his sight; I do not think he ever com- 
plained of me." 

" Helen, I believe you are an angel in his 
sight, so do not think I mean to say that 
either he or any one else has complained of 
you. I sought this conversation with you 
entirely from anxiety caused by ray own 
observations, not because I was prompted by 
others." 

"I am glad of it," said Helen, "for in 
that case I think you are too kind a friend, 
and know too much about me, ever to renew 
it." 

" It is because I know so much about you 
that I began it at all," returned her friend ; 
" others would say you were ill, mentally and 
bodily; /only call it " 

" That kind of illness," interrupted Helen, 
with a bitter smile, "to which, physician, 
thou canst not minister." 

" But I do hope to minister to it, neverthe- 
teBS," persisted Lady Fanny, determined not 
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to be put off or baffled ; " your mind is not 
sufficiently diseased for me to give up all 
hope. Call me your physician, Helen, with 
all my heart — only listen to me." 

" I do listen," said Helen, compressing her 
lips ; " to no one else would I have been so 
patient. What would you say more ?" 

" Only a word or two; only implore you 
to look around you — to look within your own 
heart — to weigh your blessings against the 
one unfortunate and undeniable fact, that you 
did not make, what you call, a love-match, 
and then see if the blessings do not counter- 
balance that shadow on your path " 

Helen quickened her pace. She seemed as 
if afraid to trust herself to speak — ^her breath 
was coming short and fast 

" And remember, dear Helen," concluded 
her friend, slipping her hand under the 
young wife's shawl and pressing her arm, 
" remember, I beseech you, that a thankless 
spirit may bring down a judgment upon 
itself." 
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To this no answer was given ; they walked 
on till they reached the house, and then each 
separated — each went to her own room, and 
no more words were spoken, 

" Yet I cannot help hoping, and thinking 
too, that my remonstrances sank into her 
heart," said Lady Fanny, to her husband, 
** and that is a point gained, even if she does 
not act upon them." 

"She will not," replied Mr. Meredith, 
" she will go her own way, brooding over her 
wrongs, as she thinks them — discontented — 
indifferent — a lost life !" 

From that time to the hour when the 
Merediths left Audley Manor, that conversa- 
tion and its subject were never revived. 
Company filled the house, guest succeeded 
guest, and Helen, just as Mr. Meredith had 
said, went on her own way ; yet, when Lady 
Fanny wished her good-bye, she fancied there 
was a softening — a moisture in those beau- 
tiful eyes, a warmer clasp of the hand, a kiss 
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of old days instead of the cold, conventional 
formality, and from these small facts she 
augured well. 

" She will outlive it," said Lady Fanny, to 
herself, " she will * live it down^ as people 
say. I shall see her a happy creature even 
yet!" 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

So the autumn passed, and the paths were so 
thickly strewn with leaves, that they were 
daily swept for the brisk walks of the young 
lady of Audley Manor; and then came winter, 
and Christmas, and still Helen had never been 
down to Boreham. Mrs. Audley senior was 
bent upon a large family and friendly party 
at home for that festive season, and for the 
New Year Helen was to go to her mother. 

Thus sped the months, until at last once 
more on the shingly beach of Boreham Bay, 
and on the breezy common along its range of 
low cliffs, Helen, emancipated from all the re- 

O 2 
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Btraints and trammels of great wealth and 
state, wandered like a bird set free. There 
was but one drawback to her enjoyment, and 
that was, that during her stay, her aunt, Mrs. 
Compton, came down on a visit to Mrs. 
Tremlett, Mrs. Vavasour having no room for 
her, whilst her daughter and Colonel Audley 
were with her. 

Helen dreaded the meeting with her aunt 
exceedingly. Mrs. Compton's habit of making 
inapt remarks, and selecting unfortunate sub- 
jects, was well known, and whenever she saw 
Helen she naturally ran upon the themes with 
which she fancied her niece was most inti- 
mately connected. Thus, no sooner had she 
intelligence of the arrival of Colonel and Mrs. 
Audley, than she wrote to propose herself for 
" a long day " — about the most odious 
penance which either friend or enemy can 
possibly inflict upon the victim of their inten- 
tions. 

Sh^ arrived at ten o'clock in the morning. 
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before Helen had time to escape to the beach 
or the common, and she remained till nine at 
night, the theme of the day being Rose, Rose, 
nothing but Rose. Her eldest daughter 
Blanche was hardly mentioned ; Blanche, as 
the wife of a civil servant, had gone up the 
country to some remote station with her hus- 
band, and was heard of but little, but Rose 
was in the capital of the Presidency, gayest 
of the gay, living the life of a fabled princess, 
with her retinue, her carriages, her jewels, 
and her elephants; "in short," said Mrs* 
Compton, " she has but one great drawback, 
and that is, her health ; if she had but health, 
she would have everything that a mortal 
could possess. Whenever I speak of my 
Rose, Helen, somehow I always think of you, 
and I say to myself, how thankful you ought 
to be for the health you enjoy — and your 
husband — how wonderful that is !" 

What ?" asked Helen, somewhat abruptly. 
Why, his health, my dear; imagine his 
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ever having recovered, much less survived, 
such a fall as he had from his horse the year 
before you married !' ' 

" You have the most extraordinary delusion 
on that subject," said Helen, growing quite 
irritated ; " he certainly had a very bad acci- 
dent, as many a man has had before him, but 

as to making it the catastrophe of his life 

it really is absurd." 

"Well, my dear, everybody thought his 
recovery a miracle, that's all I can say ; how- 
ever, I was talking of health. You have 
health, and youth, and wealth, and every- 
thing ; Rose, on the contrary, is a wreck ; she 
did say something in one of her letters about 
coming home, but I wrote out, and charged 
her to think twice before she deserted her 
husband as soon as she fancied his adopted 
country disagreed with her. That is not my 
idea of duty ; I have no patience with your 
young wives who jump at the rich Indians 
who either come over to look for them, or 
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else take them out all smiles and sweetness, 
and then come back to their families the 
moment they have got all they can get !" 

" Wise mother !" murmured Helen. 

** Yes, my dear ; I hope I am wise enough 
so far at all events ; and I hear that the 
jewels Peyton Jibs loaded her with are some- 
thing matchless ; but that he himself is look- 
ing as yellow as a guinea." 

"Then Rose will not come home?" said 
Helen, with feigned indifference. 

" Not if she takes my advice. I tell her 
she will grow acclimatized. I remember, 
soon after I was married myself, I went down 
to live in Lincolnshire with your poor uncle, 
and there I became desperately ill; but 
people said I only wanted acclimatizing, 
which was very true, for here I am, as you 



see." 



"Lincolnshire and India are two rather 
different places," said Mrs. Vavasour, who 
had been quietly listening to the above dia- 
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logue. '' If I had been you, I should have 
hesitated before I advised my child to stay in 
a distant land, from the climate of which her 
health was suffering/' 

" That is her husband's affair, not mine," 
was Mrs. Compton's reply ; ** if Peyton likes 
to send her home, I am sure I shall be 
rejoiced to welcome her ; but I will not have 
it on my conscience to say I tempted her 
away from him, for he is the last man on 
earth to stand any interference. The other 
day, the — most — extraordinary letter I ever 
read — all about Rose — ^you shall see it, 
Helen." 

** Rose Tremlett in bad health,*' thought 
young Mrs. Audley, " and / well and strong ! 
If Fanny Meredith were here, she would fling 
that at me with her iron hand, and say, an- 
other blessing, never thought of! — never so 
much as acknowledged !" 

And so time kept wearing on, and thus it 
was that Helen now and then heard scraps of 
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news, wafted over the wide seas, of those 
from whom destiny had apparently severed 
her for ever ; and the winter passed, and the 
spring came, and then the summer, and with 
it grand doings at Audley Manor in honoar 
of an expected event. 

The anxiety of Colonel Audley, and the 
fussiness of Mrs. Audley senior, knew no 
bounds. If it had been herself who was about 
to present an heir once more to those broad 
lands, she could not have given herself more 
trouble, or carried herself with more conse- 
quence. Helen (as she had herself once re- 
marked) was a mere nonentity ; apparently, 
she had nothing at all to do with the 
approaching solemnity, and felt that it was 
quite by favour that she was permitted to 
participate in the glad anticipations, and 
inspect the grand preparations. 

From a distance only did Mrs. Vavasour 
behold them ; she was too painfully nervous 
and anxious about the result to be on the 

05 
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spot. Not only was the life of her Helen 
likely to be at stake, but her future posses- 
sions also. If Helen were to have a daughter, 
Audley Manor, in the event of the death of 
Colonel Audley, would pass away to very 
distant relatives — people Mrs. Audley never 
saw and never spoke of. 

So her mother preferred awaiting the 
tidings at a distance, satisfied that all that skill 
could achieve, or tenderness suggest, would 
be lavished on her Helen in the time of need 
— for Mrs. Audley could rest neither night 
nor day — ^and in due course of time there 
came the letter and the news ! just what 
everyone ought to have expected, yet nobody 
did — a daughter ! 

To say that Mrs. Audley senior was not 
disappointed, would be saying too much ; but, 
being really fond of Helen, she tried to make 
light of it. She exhibited the baby with 
great ostentation — sent for it on every occa- 
sion — paraded the terrace in the sunshine by 
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the side of the stately nurse — but still could 
not refrain from laughingly shaking her head 
at the beautiful young mother, whenever 
visitors were present, and exclaiming, " A 
sad mistake, as she knows, but I cannot 
induce her to be sorry for it." 

And there she was right enough. The 
birth of that child was an era of brightness 
in Helen's existence. It was an interest, and 
that she had never before possessed ; it 
roused her from her lethargy — it brought her 
back to life again — and, in spite of the 
wrong sex — which she looked upon as a fatality 
belonging peculiarly to herself — that child was 
her very life, and soul, and spirit, and with 
the irritability of delicate health, she chafed 
like a tigress when the neighbourhood con- 
doled with her husband on his disappoint- 
ment. 

Then came out the true character of the 

man. 

" Disappointment?" he exclaimed, in reply 
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to a consolatory speech on the subject; 
^' what disappointment have I had ? what can 
they mean by disappointment? I have got 
my very heart's desire — a second Helen, and 
no boy could ever have been half so welcome 
as far as I myself am concerned. They say 
a man always hates his heir, but I defy any- 
one to say I hate my daughter." 

So the large rough hands would take the 
tiny fingers in their giant grasp, with won- 
drous gentleness, and his eyes would gaze 
unwearied, and with unutterable tenderness, 
on the waxen features ; in Helen's presence, 
too, when close by her side, he would take 
the new-bom treasure in his arms, and hold 
it like some fragile piece of costly Sevres, 
watch its little movements, and hang as if 
spell-bound over the infant face. 

" He does it to console me !" cried Helen, 
one day, with a burst of tears, and there was 
one at her side who did not suffer the sen- 
tence to pass. Lady Fanny Meredith, who 
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had come to Aadley Manor, to officiate as 
godmother to the baby Helen, heard it with 
undisguised indignation. 

" Oh ! Helen ! to wrong him by such a 
suspicion as that! forgive me if it sounds 
harsh, but upon my word, if I were you I 
should expect a judgment! any other man in 
the world would have been vexed, for the 
moment at all events; but here is this pattern 
of a husband who sets all his favourite little 
hobbies aside — 'all his dogs, and horses, and 
Newmarkets, and Doncasters^and sits over 
that atom of humanity with a face of as 
much admiration as if its arrival had placed 
him on the very pinnacle of felicity ! and all 
the credit you give him is, that he does it to 
console you ! oh ! Helen !" 

Not yet was she cured. That the child 
was a daughter was a grievance, and Helen 
seemed determined to have a grievance, since 
her fate seemed too faultless to pick an 
actual hole in. With the baby in her arms 
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she forgot this grieyance, but no sooner was 
it oat of her sight than thoughts crowded 
thick and fast upon her. 

" I have disappointed mamma — I have dis- 
appointed Mrs. Audley — I have disappointed 
Rupert — everybody ! it is my destiny." 

And Lady Fanny would exclaim, *' Helen, 
I give you up." 

It was the day of the christening — one of 
the most lovely days of the season, and one 
never forgotten by the guests who filled Aud- 
ley Manor for the festive occasion — when, a 
gay party having walked through the corn 
fields to the village church, they returned to 
a repast more like a wedding breakfast than 
luncheon after a christening, and all re- 
assembled in the drawing-rooms, whilst the 
baby was paraded about, gorgeous in a robe 
of costly old point, sent expressly for its 
acceptance by the Duchess of Peverell. 

Helen sat out on the lawn, rolled up in a 
white bomnous^ and wearing a garden hat. 
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as tasty, as dainty, and as becoming a little 
piece of coquetry as a pretty woman could 
well exhibit. 

** How beautiful she looks — how beautiful 
she is !" everybody was saying, and by her 
side sat one who gazed around her with 
genuine admiration and enjoyment — no other 
than her aunt, Mrs. Compton, whom it had 
been found quite impossible to exclude from 
a party which comprised relations from all 
sides. And she sat with a smile on her face, 
and repeating over and over again that she 
was sure no one in the world could say that 
Helen had not done very well for herself, 
and making many a calculation with her 
composed and dignified sister, Mrs. Vavasour, 
as to the amount of income required to keep 
up so magnificent a property. 

" What a fortunate woman your mother 
has been through life, Helen," said she to her 
niece when she found an opportunity ; " she 
never had to toil for a large family as I have 
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done ; she has had but you to think for and 
live for, and here she ends her days with the 
comfortable conviction that there is not a 
dake's daughter in the land who would not 
be glad to exchange places with you. You 
seem to me to have everything this world 
can give you; as for Audley Manor, I 
had no idea it was such a palace. Now, my 
dear, where does all this go if you leave no 
son ? of course you may have a dozen, so I 
merely ask from curiosity ; but is it entailed ? 
or shall you have a life interest in it? and 
the old lady, what share will she have ?'* 

Helen knew but little ; she had never had 
the curiosity to ask ; as for the future pos- 
sessor of Audley Manor, he was never men- 
tioned, and, seeing that the subject was an 
unpleasant one, she had followed the general 
fashion of avoiding it. 

"I only know,*' said she, smiling, "that I. 
have, and shall always have, a great deal 
more than I shall know what to do with." 
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"Don't say so, my dear," returned her 
aunt, quickly, ** for as long as this world lasts 
we shall have fellow-creatures too happy 
to accept of our superfluous wealth, so 
you may be quite easy on that score ; but, 
about that dear, fine baby of yours — ^how 
fond Colonel Audley seems of it — quite 
curious, considering that it is not a boy." 

" He has forgotten that unfortunate fact,'* 
said Helen. 

"I don't quite call it unfortunate, my 
dear," exclaimed Mrs* Compton, briskly, 
** because, in the first place, I look upon the 
gift of a child as the greatest of ^blessings ; 
and in the next, because I am a grandmother 
myself now, and my baby is a daughter, as 
well as yours." 

" Blanche?" asked Helen, **has Blanche a 
little girl?" 

"No, my dear; hers has not arrived. I 
speak of Rose — but I am told she is a wreck, 
a perfect shadow of her former self, and you 
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know what a pretty girl she was — and her 
health so bad, that I never shoald be sur- 
prised were she and the baby to appear some 
fine day by some of these overland mails, 
without giving me a day's notice." 

" But," remarked Helen, ** I thought they 
went out for five years." 

*'0h! goodness knows, dear child, how 
long it may be Peyton's destiny to stay — 
five years, I think I heard, but I was think- 
ing of my Eose; these fashionable Indians 
send their wives home first, and follow at 
their leisure — I call it sending the luggage 
on by the-tgoods train — and Peyton has been 
worrying to send Rose home for some time, 
only I strongly opposed it on the apparently 
obsolete principle that you take your husband 
for better for worse, and are bound to follow 
his fortunes. Now, however, I should never 
be surprised to see Rose and the baby at any 
hour — black nurses included." 

^^And an Indian shawl to smooth the 
way," added Helen. 
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No, my dear," said her aunt, dryly; 
Peyton is not so fond of making presents as 
that." 

" But I thought you once spoke of Rose's 
jewels as so superb?" 

" She chose them for herself, my dear ; 
little facts creep out now and then which 
teach me that unless Rose feathered her own 
nest, she would stand a very good chance of 
coming home worth no more than when she 
went out. Between you and me, Peyton is 
singularly stingy for so young a man, and a 
man with such an income, too ; but my Rose 
knows how to spend, as I well know to my 
cost, and if he will not give her money, can 
anyone blame her for running up bills ?" 

Mrs. Compton chattered on, sipping at the 
coffee which was now being handed round 
the lawn, and Helen sat listening in silent 
amazement. 

How extraordinary it seemed to her to have 
lived to hear him spoken of thus ! to have the 
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hero of her youthful imagination robhed of 
the halo with which her infatuation had sur- 
rounded him, and find people speaking of him 
in the most matter-of-fact and unromantic 
terms. To think too, that the name of Peyton 
Tremlett, with its magic spell, should be 
classed with the vulgarities of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

And yet, in spite of all this, in her 
memory, he was a hero still. Then again 
the voice of her aunt broke in upon her 
reverie. 

"The fact is, my dear I do not mind 

saying so to you, though I would not to any' 

one else but the plain fact is, that they 

are not happy, and that is the long and the 
short of it." 

Helen turned, and looked as if she could 
not comprehend. 

"Oh, you may look," continued Mrs, 
Compton, " but it is true, nevertheless. 
Peyton is domineering, and Rose is imperi-^ 
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0U8, and between the two defects, depend 
upon it they do not lead the smoothest of 
lives. Rose, even as a child, never would 
give way to her sisters; she had it all her 
own way at home, and if Peyton tries to 
correct her of this, he will get the worst of 
it — that's all /have to say." 

There was a strange quiver at Helen's 
heart. Rose not happy ? Rose, who by an 
act of mysterious power had sacrificed the 
happiness of her dearest friend that she 
might secure her own — ^and yet. Rose not 
happy ? 

And he too 1 he to be called domineering — 
bad-tempered — niggardly ! he to be unhappy ! 
and to be made unhappy by her? 

** It is a strange world," she murmured, 
half aloud, and Mrs. Compton was on the 
point of making some tart reply, when one of 
Helen's powdered footmen, with her hus- 
band's own man, crossed the lawn. 

**If you please, ma'am," said the latter. 
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'* the Colonel would be glad to speak to you 
for a moment — ^he is in your room, ma'am." 

Helen rose — a presentiment of evil shot 
through her — she did not know why, but she 
had not courage to speak; Mrs. Compton, 
however, always alive to an excitement, was 
ready with questions before Helen could 
move from her place. 

'^ Is your master ill ? what is the matter ? 
has anything happened to anybody?" were 
the rapid sentences that rose to her lips, and 
whilst Helen was on her way to the house, 
thinking of every evil under the sun, ^acept 
illness, which never for a moment occurred to 
her, her aunt had elicited that Colonel 
Audley did not feel well ; that he had gone 
to lie down, but feeling his indisposition in- 
crease rather than diminish, had wished to 
speak to Mrs. Audley ; and all this was pre* 
sently spread amongst the guests on the lawn 
with all her own surmises, additions, and 
embellishments, until a general panic seemed 
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to seize the party, and people began to order 
their carriages, for no one appeared to enter- 
tain them, excepting the baby and its nurse. 

Colonel Audley was on the sofa in his 
wife's boudoir when she entered ; his mother 
was leaning over him bathing his temples 
with Eau de Cologne. Both mother and son 
looked equally ghastly, and Helen, throwing 
off her hat and cloak, glanced terrified from 
one to the other with looks of mute inquiry. 

"A sudden faintness," whispered Mrs. 
Audley, with quivering lips ; " but I did not 
like to alarm you sooner, Helen '' 

" I feel like death," murmured Colonel 
Audley in a low voice, " and yet, so grieved 
to alarm you, my Helen." 

"Has a doctor been sent for?" were 
Helen's first choked words, and she knelt 
gently down by the sofa, and her mother-in- 
law whispered "yes," and that a physician 
from London had been telegraphed for as 
well. 
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This was the beginning of a scene so 
sudden, so brief, and so startling, that ere a 
member of that once happy household had 
recovered from the shock of Colonel Audley's 
sudden illness, the illness itself had termi* 
uated, and the scene had closed. 

Horror-stricken and bewildered, there 
seemed to reign over the whole establishment 
a kind of stagnation. The event had been 
the affair of but a few hours, and the an* 
pouncement of Colonel Audley's illness, 
danger, and death appeared to have come 
upon them all at once and in the same 
breath. 

The physician who attended the Audley 
family in town, happened to be absent when 
the telegram arrived. A friend obeyed the 
summons in his stead. The first question this 
stranger asked was, " Has Colonel Audley 
ever had a serious fall?" and when answered 
in the affirmative, it was not difficult to read 
his opinion in his countenance. 
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A few days of anxious watching, a few 
hoars of agonizing saspense, and then the 
scene closed ; and Helen, stunned and unable 
to shed a tear, gazed with all the anguish of 
the keenest remorse upon the despair of the 
bereaved mother. Mrs. Audley gave way to 
the most violent grief, whilst she sat silent 
and apparently insensible as a stone, unable 
to realize the loss which all around her 
evidently looked upon as irreparable. 

" Why do I not feel as they do ?" she 
asked herself, ^^ why are no tears, no sobs, 
no signs of a breaking heart, visible in me ? 
he was more to me than to any one here — 
why do I not mourn as they mourn ?" 

And she pressed her hands on her temples 
— recalled all his kindness, his goodness, his 
unspeakable tenderness — tried to recall the 
lost tones of his frank, cheerful voice, and 
the flash of his happy smile — told herself 
over and over again that all this had been 
hers, and was hers no longer — gone, gone for 
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ever! and still, no despair like the despair 
of his mother ; no great grief — ^no tears ! 

And everyone said, " There will he a 
waking from this stupor. She is stunned." 
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